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actual or the approximate time of the publication of any 
book or article, there would be a great number of facts 
which would assist in the calculation. Before certain 
dates some things were never mentioned because they had 
not come into existence. Such words and phrases, for 
instance, as suffragette, aéroplane, dreadnought, arbitra- 
tion, a high court of international justice, reciprocity, 
a treaty of peace without reservations relating either to 
property or the honor of nations, and many others would 
furnish fixed points before which certain things could not 
have been written. Other events would furnish similar 
points after which certain things could not have been 
written. The use of such methods has thrown a flood of 
light upon the origin, composition, and nature of Biblical 
documents. When it is fully understood, such light will 
be welcomed by all lovers of the Bible. 
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A WELL-KNOWN rich man who set out to cultivate his 
mind and to collect works of art spent his money freely 
for more than half a century. As he increased his collec- 
tion, he, being an intelligent man, learned things about 
pictures as he went along. ‘The result was that in a house 
filled with pictures from top to bottom there was a steady 
movement upwards. ‘The first pictures that he bought 
and highly prized before the end of his life were stored 
in the attic, while on the first floor were things that he 
was not ashamed to show to his friends and the public. 
From that floor upward the quality fell off until the attic 
was reached. Let us hope that the experience which 
millionaires are now getting in egchanging their easily- 
earned dollars for works by the *@fd Masters will have a 
similar result, and that by the costly process American 
knowledge and esthetic sensibility may be increased. 
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It is the fashion just now to claim, in the supposed 
interest of good morals, that wickedness shall be revealed 
by the pulpit, the stage, and the press so that unwary 
mortals may be advised of the dangers that beset them 
and go safely on their way through this wicked world. 
We have just read a play which it is claimed is presented 
in the interests of morality. It is disagreeable, some of 
the principal characters in it indulge their passions 
without scruple, and the woman in the case falls into 
utter ruin. ‘The principal moral of the play is that the 
way of the transgressor is hard for the woman who sins: 
incidentally the lesson is taught that the men who tempt 
women to their destruction go on their way unharmed. 
We do not see how such an exhibition of depravity can 
be edifying to the youth who frequent the theatre and 
who are never likely to come in contact with such wicked- 
ness excepting as it is exhibited to them on the stage. 
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STABLE equilibrium is always reached and maintained 
by the balancing of antagonistic forces. This fact well 
known and familiar to all physicists has been well illus- 
trated on a large scale in the political affairs of France, 
Germany, and England during the last few weeks and 
months. The balance of forces was formerly adjusted 
only by war: now in happier times the nations are learn- 
ing the better way of patience and strenuous waiting. 
After a time something happens like the process by which 
an iceberg, of which the centre of gravity has been dis- 
placed by the winds above, the waters beneath, and the 
‘constant pull of the earth, rights itself and comes into 
new relations with sea and sky. The vast bulk of ice, 
of which two-thirds are out of sight, heaves itself as if 
for a final struggle y the sea, then topples headlong 
to a new level, angen e more floats serene and secure. 
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British Parliaments and Franco-German policies suffer 
from similar displacements of gravity, and then must 
redress the balance of power or drift into war. Recent 
events give us ground to hope that after much noise and 
tumult the safe way of nature will be adopted and these 
vast national bulks will right themselves without com- 
mitting themselves to the insanities of war. 


Liberty. 


One of the most puzzling traits of the human character 
is illustrated in the way in which what are called new 
truths are received and wrought into the common con- 
sciousness. Any one who believes that logic is logic, and 
that all that is needed to secure the acceptance of a truth 
is to prove it by evidence and logic, is bound to be disap- 
pointed by the results of experience; for the conduct of 
men is governed not by logic, but by habit, tradition, 
prejudice, and the practical necessities which are developed 
by the effort to live in peace with one’s fellow-men. 

Liberty, for instance, is a word of ancient origin in 
general use for many hundred years, and yet there is not 
a country on the round world where liberty is claimed 
and granted in the full measure which a due regard for 
the independence of the individual and the just demands 
of society would seem to make inevitable. In the vast 
majority of cases liberty is claimed as a right, and in very 
few cases is it offered as a privilege to be defended for 
the benefit of others. Civil and religious liberty are 
coupled in many a toast and ardent declaration of de- 
votion to the rights of humanity, but one of the most 
difficult things in practice is to carry the principle with 
unswerving fidelity into all the affairs of life'and action. 

We have long been interested in a specific case, curious 
as to the outcome of modern thought when applied to 
an Oriental prince who has recently come into his king- 
dom. He was educated in England, where he made 
many friends and seemed to have assimilated their Anglo- 
Saxon ideals of personal purity and social decency. Un- 
expectedly he was summoned to become the ruler of a 
little principality in India. In his farewell to his English 
friends he assured them that he was going to new and 
untried tasks, but, that whatever happened, he should 
“play the game.’’ He expressed himself in sporting 


phrase because he had been a famous lover of English. 


sports and expert in playing the games. Now what 
must happen to such a man when he takes his place in 
his ancestral halls as the ruler of people to whom his 
ideals and habits are as foreign as if he had descended 
from the moon? ‘There is only one thing he can do, that 
is to fall in with his fellow-countrymen and play the game 
after the manner prescribed by immemorial custom. He 
must marry among his own people, he must adopt, in 
the apartments occupied by the women of his household, 
not English, but Hindu, customs and manners: he will 
be hemmed in on every side by obnoxious social and re- 
ligious customs which he must treat without the slightest 
appearance of disdain. In short, he must revert in es- 
sentials to the state from which by his English education 
he has been emancipated, else his life would quickly pay 
the forfeit. 

The case cited is an extreme instance of the gene 
law that liberty is limited by the necessity of living 
peace with one’s neighbors and of securing this peace by 
conformity to that which on the whole the community 
decrees as best for everybody. ‘That law is in force in 
all lands. In these days we hear much about liberty, 
as if it were an achieved and well-establi 
of human progress, whereas the truth is 
stood by an infinitesimal part of the hum 
joyed by a still smaller number. There are 
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women who have cast off the restraint of creeds who in 
politics, in business, and in social life are able to enjoy 
and glory in all the privileges of a free state and who 
boast that they are wholly emancipated. Let them 
test the matter! Let them keep strictly within the 
limits drawn by the Ten Commandments, and then, in 
all the non-essentials, practise the law of perfect liberty 
and see where they will come out. If his clothing is not 
made and worn with some regard to the fashion of the 
times, a man will find himself excluded from most places 
of public resort, and a woman who disregards the con- 
ventions of polite society will have no peace and little 
companionship with her neighbors. A very little diver- 
gence from the commonly accepted habits of business 
men will cause avoidance and suspicion as to the perfect 
sanity of one who is eccentric. 

We flatter ourselves that we enjoy a great measure 
of freedom only because birds of a feather flock together. 
Where there are enough people of one way of thinking, 
they may with each other do and say with impunity 
that which, if exposed to the observation of the outside 
world, would breed for them trouble and sorrow. In 
a civilized community, a partial degree of liberty is secured 
by multiplying these groups and defending them from 
interference by the outside world. Thus it happéns 
that Baptists can enjoy their close communion, Quakers 
can hold silent meetings, Roman Catholics can claim 
sole authority to conduct divine worship, and all with 
other groups of religionists live in peace in the same 
town or village. The gain in these matters has been 
immense, but perfect liberty for a whole community 
acting together is nowhere in sight in any land. At 
the best we can claim to know what perfect liberty is 
only as an idea and ideal. 


Jonah and the Whale. 


It appears that our Orthodox friends are still exercised 
over the story of Jonah and his adventures, the ghost of 
an old nature fable which should have been laid long ago. 
That any one in this age of the world should be tried 
for heresy because Jonah and the whale is still considered 
a legitimate ground of belief, religious or otherwise, is 
almost too grotesque to be regarded seriously. This 
curious bit of fable, which has been tacked to a narrative 
of singular beauty and significance, has quite over- 
shadowed the spiritual side of Jonah’s history,—the mercy 
and forgiveness of God in view of the penitence of a 
whole people he is represented as having set apart for 
destruction. 

Among the bloody narratives of the Old Testament, 
the deeds of violence accredited to the commands of 
Jehovah, there is nothing more exquisite than this gentle, 
merciful treatment of a sinful people, prostrate in sack- 
cloth and ashes for their transgressions. The sulky, 
unpleasant behavior of the prophet because balked by 
Jehovah of the vengeance he has predicted and the 
leniency with which he is rebuked, as if God were dealing 
with an unreasonable child, form a unique gem among the 
narratives of the sacred book. 

_ We have no light as to how it became attached to a 
popular tale devoid of any high significance. It is so 
manifestly an accretion, an interpellation, probably by 
some other hand than the writer of the remaining nar- 
rative, that most people have relegated it to the garret 
of supernatural myths that arise in the credulous and un- 
ical childhood of races. 

J ’s credible history in its outlines is so pro- 
y interesting and suggestive, it is a pity that the 
ity of people, especially of non-Bible readers, 
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should only have heard of his adventure with the whale, 
and might easily class him with the nursery tales of their 
earliest infancy. Why should a great and learned as- 
sembly of divines feel called upon to discuss forms of 
heresy, of which Jonah may stand as a significant example, 
to the disregard of so many real, live, burning questions 
of the time, so many problems that do not turn upon a 
parable, a myth, the interpretation of a text, that may be 
dead matter so far as life and practice are concerned,— 
questions that press home and are beating in men’s 
pulses and throbbing in blood and brain? 

Silence and oblivion on such a subject as Jonah and the 
whale is the only rational method. Let those who affirm 
and those who deny remain quiet for a quarter of a cen- 
tury, and the question will resolve itself. The common 
sense of most settles these matters without the inter- 
ference of synod or ecclesiastical conventions. What 
is to survive will survive by the inevitable law of things. 
What is to die cannot be saved by the proclamations of 
principalities and powers. 

The world has, in the course of time, outgrown number- 
less beliefs in theology, philosophy, and science. They 
have simply dropped out of sight as serious questions to 
be gravely considered, like stones dropped into the 
waters of a lake. Sometimes they are fished up to serve 
as way-marks in the progress of the human mind, or as 
curiosities to show the eccentric bias of men’s outgrown 
ideals. The liberal church has long since ceased to 
consider such futile and needless questions as Jonah’s 
whale, the standing still of the sun and moon above 
Ajalon, the destruction of the walls of Jericho to the sound 
of a trumpet. They have no valid connection with the 
great truths of the Bible. They are simply folk-tales that 
arose in a crude but poetic age, and were preserved and 
handed down, and imbedded in more important matter 
because the people love their wonder stories and cling 
to them with undying tenacity, as grown people cling to 
the loves and fancies of their childhood. 

But there is no call gravely to discuss their validity 
and truth in the pulpit or the conference. Such lessons 
as they impart can be gleaned without condemning those 
who decry them. Indeed, it is needless to go out of the 
way to decry them. They fill their own place in the 
history of the past, and it is fighting windmills to say 
they are not true. The time is coming, and speedily, 
when no man will be condemned for an opinion. If he 
is perversely sceptical and unbelieving, the fact itself 
will carry its own punishment. The real significant, 
valid, spiritual side of the Bible is as dear to us as it ever 
was, and many things in it which we do not believe in a 
bald, literal sense are also dear; for they show the human 
side, that the Bible is one of the most wonderful, if not 
the most wonderful, of human documents ever evolved 
out of the heart of man. 

In saying this we do not put aside the conclusions of 
modern science or the teachings of our experience. We 
have merely emancipated ourselves from the slavery of 
the letter, in order to enter into the liberty of the spirit. 
It is the greatest blessing to have all this literalism cleared 
out of the road to view it from the indulgent, poetic side 
with a touch of tenderness as the mother receives the 
testimony of her little boy, who tells her, awestruck and 
with big eyes, that he has heard bears growling under his 
bed. 

Our own age is as arid for miracle and wonder-working 
power as any that has preceded it, but the subjects on 
which it is exercised are different. No one could now 
invent a story like that of Jonah and the whale, and 
hope to haveit believed. All intelligent people, doubtless, 
in the churches and out of them, accept the advance, and 
more or less agree that whatever flatly contradicts scien- 
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tific fact cannot be religious truth. Still they have a 
tender feeling toward the cherished beliefs of their child- 
hood. It is painful to them to hear those beliefs ridiculed 
and derided. It is worse than ill-mannered and in bad 
taste to be flippant and irreverent toward ideas that are 
dear to the simplest heart. The rude savage falling in 
worship before the unformed stick or stone is an object 
of profound pathos, to be respected and tenderly en- 
treated. We are all so ignorant and such slow learners 
in God’s school, our practice of what we believe to be 
true is so imperfect, our conceptions of truth so dim and 
vague, our aspirations so limited and cold, why should we 
feel aught but tenderness toward those who differ from 
us, knowing that all are seekers of the light, praying for 
the perfect day? 


Exchanges. i 


One of our most devoted women has been trying— 
thus far, apparently, in vain—to organize a systematic . 
exchange of preachers who are settled in a certain circle 
of churches. Her argument is that it is a too severe 
task for any one man to undertake to interest, still less 
inspire, the same set of men and women forty or fifty 
times a year through a pastorate of reasonable length. 
There may be here and there a preacher of wonderful 
eloquence who is so far above the others in his neighbor- 
hood that any exchange with them would be unwelcome 
to his people. But most men may well doubt their 
ability to meet the wants and tastes of their parishes 
week after week through a long ministry. 

In older days, before there were so many books and 
periodicals and so many rival attractions (with so much 
liberty to turn to them) in other directions, and when 
the duty of mere church attendance was yet acknowl- 
edged, such a continued interest in one’s own minister 
might have been hoped for. Moreover, when the de- 
nominations were less alike in their real beliefs, mere 
sectarian antagonism might be expected to give to the 
representative of one’s creed a value which he can hardly 
hope to keep as an expounder and advocate of the great 
beliefs which are held with so much unanimity by many 
churches, differing chiefly in their names. There will 
still remain the love of a minister for his personal char- 
acter or graces, which would lead the congregation to 
bear with his less able sermons rather than seek the more 
eloquent displays of less respected men. Yet, on the 
whole, the chances that one man, not extraordinary, can 
hold the attention of the same group of intelligent people 
for many years by his power as a preacher, grow rather 
less than more, and this may be one reason for the de- 
clining attendance which is said to be among the char- 
acteristics of our generation. 

The more obvious remedy for this would seem to be a 
briefer average pastorate. The ministers must live in 
trunks and hire their houses on short leases. But this 
is already too far the case, and it is a great hardship 
which it inflicts on ministers. They can gather about 
them no such circle of permanent friends as other men 
count among their choicest blessings, and they can have 
no real home, in their migratory career, with the associa- 
tions and the peace and sense of security which form so 
large a part of the happiness of life. It is, perhaps, this 
severe test of the minister by his sermons that has already 
brought the average length of his stay in a parish down 
to four or five years. If the proposed system of exchanges 
or any increase in their number can lengthen the pas- 
torate, its adoption may well be urged. 

Whether this can be done or not, a greater number of 
exchanges among ministers who are acceptable to several 
parishes seems to be a wise measure. ‘There are, indeed, 
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some dangers that might arise. The exchanging minis- 
ter, bringing his best sermon of the year, puts it in com- 
parison with the average sermon of the minister whose 
pulpit he occupies, and may thus do him injustice in the 
minds of his people, while he, in turn, carrying his own 
best sermon, challenges comparison with the average 
production of the other man in his pulpit. This, together 
with the attraction of mere variety, might work mischief, 
especially if each exchange, coming with his choicest dis- 
course to each of many pulpits, creates a wrong impres- 
sion of his comparative ability throughout the group. 
The situation thus created might have a ludicrous side, 
but it would be one the humor of which neither of the 
ministers concerned would appreciate. The refuge from 
it would lie in the good sense of the parishes. 

It would be one good result of more frequent exchanges 
that it would emphasize the fellowship of the churches 
included in the arrangement. It is a fault and a danger 
in our liberal churches that they seem to ignore each 
other’s existence, and so forfeit the strength and the 
pleasure which ought to come from the sense of a com- 
mon truth and a common work. In this weakness they 
are more exposed than they ought to be to the injurious 
competition of more highly organized bodies. An increase 
of exchanges would not, of course, offset this competition 
entirely, but it might work in that direction, and, more 
positively, draw the churches together in a clearer con- 
sciousness of common interests. 

It would also bring the ministers together in a more 
familiar and fruitful way than by sitting silently in a 
meeting where some more or less original brother reads 
a paper on some more or less interesting topic. In these 
days, when there is “so much said and so well said”’ by 
great men in books and reviews, it is a question whether 
it is worth while for ministers to spend a whole morning 
in getting to and from a gathering to hear each other in 
turn give his views on any subject. But it is good for 
them to chat with each other on some more intimate 
matter to which the conversation leads or about which 
either one is really thinking. 

If there are too many “‘meetings,’’ there is not too 
much meeting, and exchanges that bring “brethren to- 
gether in unity’ deserve the commendation of the ancient 
psalm upon that which is “good and pleasant.” 


Current Topics, 


THE general arbitration treaties with Great Britain 
and France were placed in jeopardy at the end of last 
week by the attitude of the Senate Committee on Foreign 
Relations, which reported the agreements to the Senate 
in amended form, despite the President’s plea by tele- 
graph that action be deferred until next December. The 
feature of the treaties which has aroused the special hos- 
tility of some of the senators, including the majority of 
the members of the committee, is the provision sub- 
mitting questions of difference to the proposed joint high 
commission of inquiry. It is contended that this phase 
of the model agreement, if applied to negotiations with 
Asiatic powers like China and Japan, would have the 
effect of referring questions like that of the exclusion of 
Asiatics to arbitration, and would therefore work a sur- 
render of important legislative and police powers by the 
United States. It is believed that the Senate’s opposi- 
tion to this clause of the treaties will postpone their rati- 
fieation in their present form indefinitely. 
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Tue Lorimer scandal was recalled on Acute by 
the passage of a resolution in the United States Senate 
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instructing the Committee on Privileges and Elections to 
begin an investigation into the charges made by the Legis- 
lature of Wisconsin that Senator Isaac Stephenson, 
Senator La Follette’s colleague, owed his election to the 
employment of corrupt methods. Mr. Stephenson’s 
name has been frequently linked with that of Mr. Lorimer 
as an unworthy wearer of the toga. In the Wisconsin 
man’s case, however, the charges involve a more direct 
participation in the supposed improper methods than in 
the Illinoisan’s. The report of Stephenson’s election 


shows an admitted expenditure of more than $100,000.. 


In the Senate during recent developments Mr. Stephen- 
son has diverged more and more widely from the policies 
and aims of his colleague, Mr. La Follette, and it has 
been maintained that the octogenarian legislator is a 
representative of the lumber interests in which he is 
himself heavily involved. The investigation will be 
held during the coming recess. 


ad 


EmpuHatic disapproval of the principle of the recall 
of judges is conveyed in the President’s message, vetoing 
the joint resolution providing for the admission of New 
Mexico and Arizona to statehood, which was sent to 
the House of Representatives last Tuesday. The recall 
provision, which operates under specified conditions 
against all elective officers of Arizona, including the 
county and State judiciary, presents the danger, in the 
opinion of the President, himself a jurist of distinction, 
of the administration of the laws under a system of 
“legalized terrorism.” Inasmuch as the statehood of 
New Mexico was linked with that of Arizona in the joint 
resolution, the President’s veto had an adverse effect 
upon the destinies of the first-named territory as of the 
second. The message incidentally brought to the fore- 
front of public attention one of the political doctrines 
which appears to be occupying a prominent place in the 
discussions of the day in some of the Western States. 


ad 


YIELDING gracefully at the last moment to the man- 
date of public sentiment as expressed at the polls, the 
House of Lords, on August 15, averted parlous events 
by passing the veto bill by the narrow margin of 17 votes. 
By that act the hereditary chamber consented to the 
limitation of its powers proposed by the commons and 
bitterly contested by the majority of the peers in the pre- 
liminary stages of the measure. Indications that the 
lords would so modify the bill as to rob it of some of its 
most humiliating features were met in the earlier proceed- 
ings by the Prime Minister’s plain intimation that unless 
the will of the commons were coincided in without change 
the government would proceed to obtain a greater degree 
of pliancy in the upper chamber by the creation of 
enough peers to insure a clear liberal majority in that 
house. It was this menace of diluted peerage, apparently, 
which exerted the decisive effect upon the minds of the 
recalcitrant estate when the time for the final test of 
strength came. a 

THE crisis that arose between the two houses of Parlia- 
ment over the British public turned its entire attention 
to a grave situation which threatened to develop as the 
outcome of a demand for higher wages and more favor- 
able conditions of work by the transport labor organiza- 
tions in all the important centres of transportation and 
distribution in Scotland and England, except London. 
At the beginning of the week, after the carriers of London 
had quickly won their contest for higher wages, a move- 
ment for a general strike on all railways and water trans- 


_ port systems was under way in Liverpool, Manchester, 
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Glasgow, Bristol, Sheffield, and other central points, with 
a view to starving the nation into afprompt demand for 
a surrender by the employers. In Liverpool the strikers 
became so violent that a strong force of troops was put 
in charge of the city, and furious street fighting became 
a feature of the struggle. The alertness of socialist agi- 
tators to take advantage of the firing upon the mobs for 
the prosecution of a vigorous propaganda furnished an 
incidental evil. 
a 


HAVING apparently connived at the escape of the ex- 
shah of Persia from Odessa, and his return to Persian soil 
for the presumed purpose of an attempt to recover his 
lost crown, the Russian government, joined by the British 
foreign office, last week warned the authorities at Teheran 
that they would be held strictly accountable for any 
damage to Russian or British interests that might arise 
from the activities of Mohammed Ali Mirza Khan. This 
joint assurance was conveyed semi-officially to the Per- 
sian capital in response to a previous suggestion from 
Teheran that, inasmuch as Russia had promoted the in- 
trigues of the deposed shah at his place of banishment 
on Russian soil, Persia could assume no responsibility 
for the consequences. Thus Persia, which has been in 
a state of intermittent turmoil since the beginning of the 
constitutional régime, finds herself between the devil of 
insurrection at home, presumably favored by Russian 
diplomacy, and the deep, angry sea of Russian displeasure 
because of prospective disorders. 
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THE roar of the British lion has had a perceptible effect 
upon the German eagle, although the talons of that ag- 
gressively vigorous bird have not abandoned their grip 
upon the prey of Agadir. Unless all signs are misleading, 
the kaiser is holding in abeyance his plan for the rearrange- 
ment of the map of Africa to suit the purposes of German 
colonial policy. A feature of the Franco-German nego- 
tiations that is causing some apprehension at London is 
the fact that France has consented to carry on separate 
pourparlers with the kaiser. There are not lacking Brit- 
ish statesmen who see in this fact an indication of possi- 
ble duplicity on the part of France and a possible sur- 
render of interests common to the ériple entente. If these 
suspicions should give rise to the beginnings of an es- 
trangement between Downing Street and the Quai 
d’Orsay, the bold diplomat of Berlin will have achieved 
an incidental triumph which might well recompense him 
for the abandonment of immediate territorial gains at 
the expense of France. 


Brevities, 


Many men of many minds, with one common mind 
that includes them all. 


Rest, recreation, and recuperation may go on while a 
busy worker is engaged with happy tasks. 


The men and women who are strong, wise, and free 
are those upon whom the burdens of the world are laid. 
The tasks of the slave are nothing compared with those 
that come with liberty. 


We cannot live in the world of the occult to advantage 
until we have learned the uses of the visible and tangible 
world where our first lessons in the art of living are set 
for us. 


The chemists have made successful attempts to imi- 
tate the milk of cows and goats. All the constituent ele- 
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ments have been provided and duly combined; but, sub- 
mitted to the supreme test, all such attempts have failed 
because the babies refused to digest the chemical com- 
pounds and would have died if confined to the diet pro- 
duced by the chemists. 


The work of the revivalist is of such a sort that it is 
difficult for high-minded and devout pastors and con- 
gregations to criticise and object, and yet the feeling is 
wide-spread and growing that the element played upon 
by the revivalist is not to be depended upon for patient 
continuance in well-doing and the kind of work which 
gives stability to the moral life of a community. 


Studies of heredity in England have shown that there 
is a rational selection which justifies itself in producing 
men and women of superior character and talents. High 
breeding is not a mere fiction and aristocratic pretension. 
It may be illustrated in all ranks of society. The reverse 
of the process is shown in exclusive families in which the 
weak-minded are protected and allowed to mate with 
their kind. 


Letters to the Editor. 


“Are we To-day as Great as our Faith?” 


To the Editor of the Christian Register:— 


Just as the first tints of morning touch the line of sky 
that edges the summit of our great mountain slope, it 
is a habit of mine to climb into my loft (an octagonal 
of windows and shelves) for an hour or so of quiet reading. 
Here are my Unitarian treasures,—books and pamphlets 
from cover to cover as full of riches as King Solomon’s 
mines ever were; magazines and quarterlies, coming 
like some kindly ocean current from New York, Boston, 
London, Melbourne, San Francisco,—all and each speak- 
ing nutritious Unitarian truth. 

Here, too, are my Christian Registers, insured to the 
full value in which they are held, stacked and pencil- 
marked for easy reference. With this full literary prod- 
uct of Unitarian thought and effort, and a hunger for 
all the advance that truth demands, we are still dis- 
located,—thrown thousands of miles out of personal 
touch by intervening land and sea. We cannot enter 
your churches, hear your hymns or sermons, feel your 
hand-grasp: your faces are not familiar to us. In some 
ways your lives and activities belong to a far-away 
heaven, ideal and transcendental. And yet, being sepa- 
rated from you in body, we are so fully with you in spirit 
that it is perhaps given us to see some things more clearly 
than you do yourselves. We have taken the few paces 
which give us a “point of view’’: you in the thick of it 
cannot do this. 

As I sit here of an early morning in the clear, fresh air 
just an hour from the sea, I cannot help thinking that 
many of the questions which deflect your magnificent 
energies and break your central thought of religion up 
into so many pleasing issues are, after all, not worth 
while. Only this morning I came to a Christian Register 
of Dec. 14, 1905 (p. 1384), in which Mr. St. John says 
what exactly answers all talk about the “inadequacy” 
of Unitarianism. Let me quote it for you as, I am sure, 
you have overlooked it, and perhaps Mr. St. John himself 
has forgotten it, or, what is more likely, is too modest 
to call it to mind. Speaking of the conservation of forces 
in the cities, he says:— 

“Unitarianism as an organized Christian force has 
won its standing. Its principles and methods have ap- 
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proved themselves to mankind by a varied and often 
difficult experience of over eighty years in America and 
England and over three hundred years in Hungary. 
It clearly possesses a notable power for the upbuilding 
of the spiritual life, a power known and respected of all 
who have taken the trouble to understand it. 

‘“When we who aspire to be felt as active elements in 
the modern workings of this time-honored yet ever new 
and generous force are asked to describe what it means 
to us, we find all words inadequate for the expression of 
our confidence in it. For the nobleness of its history, 
the loveliness of its Christian spirit, the greatness and 
depth of its present religious convictions, and for the moral 
efficiency of its steady influence over the alert and growing 
soul, Unitarianism is a superb thing. Being worthy of 
limitless extension, carrying everywhere light, moral 
inspiration, and a fine Christian discipleship, it is without 
question too good a thing to die. It has not died young. 
It will not stagger in its mighty youth. It will not 
reach its old age within the period to which our utmost 
imagination can reach. 

“Tf now and then a Unitarian church in a city fails, 
the fault is not in the cause for which it has so inade- 
quately struggled, the fault is not inherent in Unitarian- 
ism. 

“Such a calamity means simply that there has been 
mismanagement. ‘The trouble is always local, temporary, 
and avoidable. Every hesitating church of our name 
can be restored to health and success if its members will 
simply remember what a glorious cause it is which they 
uphold, and will with steadfast loyalty give that cause 
their heartfelt service, and pay the bills. So long as 
men and women throng our streets, so long as they need 
inspiration in the midst of temptation and hardship, 
so long at least must we, possessors of an unsurpassed 
resource for religious usefulness, take fresh courage in 
our work, and uphold at any expense every centre of 
public influence which is provided by that well-tested 
unity,—a people, a preacher, and a house of worship. 

“The present question, is ‘Are we of to-day as great 
as our faith?’”’ E. S. Goopuug, M.D. 


HoivaLoa, Hawat. 


A Chum 0’ Hartley’s. 


BY KATE LOUISE BROWN. 


The delicious blue English sky, with its floating pano- 
rama of fleecy cloudlets, darkened suddenly, and down 
pelted the ever-ready raindrops. The Adorer drew under 
the shelter of the hedgerow and thought of the several 
miles that stretched ahead before Grasmere Village could 
open hospitable doors. 

At that moment the sound of trotting feet came echo- 
ing from the direction of Ambleside. A bright red 
spot—Nick Aylward’s coat—appeared in the distance, 
and in a moment the coach to Keswick had stopped by 
the hedgerow shelter, the ladder dropped, and friendly 
hands were outstretched in assistance. 

Trot, trot, trot! What a sense of security and well- 
being swept over the wayfarer as she raised her um- 
brella and settled back with a sigh of relief! 

“Ahem!’’ came suddenly from under the umbrella 
which she had half-consciously extended above the in- 
dividual next to her. It was a shrewd old face. The 
gray eyes were keen under their beetling brows: there 
was courage, determination, endurance, written on the 
weather-beaten countenance. But those sharp eyes 
were not unkindly. They twinkled decidedly as the 
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quaint voice inquired: “Ye be stranger in these parts, 
I take it. Ye come from over seas?”’ 

“Oh, yes,” laughed the Adorer: “I don’t expect to 
hide that from any one.” 

“An’ ye’re stayin’! Fowk don’t generally stay here— 
they pass through. Where’s yer party?” 

“T haven’t any.” 

“How long will yer be stayin’?”’ 

“All summer—just as long as I can.” 

“What for?” 

“Because I love it!’’ said the Adorer, with fervor. 

“Do ye mean ye like to stay round all by yerself?”’ 

“Yes, I was never so happy in all my life.” 

The old man’s face became transfigured. 
these fells and this bonnie vale, ye mean?”’ 

“Ves, and the people.” 

He bent nearer with an air of mystery. ‘‘Did ye never 
hear of one man who lived in these parts—one Hartley 
Coleridge?”’ 

“Oh, yes! I’ve been staying at his home, the Nab 
Cottage. I think I’m really more interested in him 
than in his father or Wordsworth even.” 

“Wummon!” almost shouted the old fellow, ‘here 
be one who'll tell ye about Hartley. Why, I was a 
chum o’ Hartley’s! Him and me—many’s the good 
time we’ve had. Ay, Hartley was great one for a good 
time.” 

“T shall be so glad to know,” said the Adorer, in a 
fever of excitement. “What was he like?” 

“He was a little man—was Hartley,’ went on the old 
dalesman,—“‘a little man with a big head, and such a 
shock of curly hair. Black as a raven was Hartley’s 
hair when he first came to these parts. White as snow, 
that hair, poor lad! when they laid him away in Gras- 
mere churchyard—and he but turned fifty,” and the 
speaker’s keen eyes seemed to grow dim. 

“Ye never see such eyes as Hartley’s—hig, dark, with 
a laugh in them, and then the look of a child that is hurt. 
Why, I see him now trotting along the road wi’ a gay 
word for ivver one. Fowks was fowks to Hartley. 
He hadn’t a grand manner for big people and another 
for the simple: he was just—just Hartley,” and the old 
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~ voice held a suspicious tremble. 


“He made his verses by these hedgerows and brook- 
sides, and never a chance to put ’em down. Why, many 
a time he’s run up to me. ‘Dan,’ he sez, ‘have ye a bit 
o’ paper and pencil in yer pocket?’ and most of us had it 
ready for Hartley; and down he’d sit on a stane or on 
the wall itself, and sometimes he’d read it to me, and 
there was most always a laugh in it, like the beck’s. 
Fowks liked Hartley’s poems. Why, he’d rin into a 
cottage and say, ‘Gi’ me a bit o’ paper—onything,’ 
and doon would go the poem. Sometimes he’d rin out 
and leave it behind. Tell ye, wummon, fowks as has 
those scraps wouldn’t gi’ ’em up for gold.” 

“Tt’s good in you to tell me all this.” 

“D’ ye know why? Well, I see ye before in our vil- 
lage, and I see ye lookin’ at Hartley’s cross in the church- 
yard; an’, when ye left, I went over an’ found some bonnie 
flowers on the mound, foxgloves and bracken, an’ ye 
put ‘em there—I know ye did!’’ And the old voice 
ended with a little note of triumph. “If ye’ll stop 
sometime when ye go up Easedale, I’ll tell ye more.” 

“How do you know I go up Easedale?”’ 

“T see ye, wummon, ivver day! Ye stand on t’ bridge 
an’ look up at the waterfall an’ ye say, ‘Oh, this is too 
beautiful!’’’ 

The Adorer had to laugh; and, as the coach stopped 
just then before Mother Grass’s little white house, she 
was obliged to dismount, with thanks and promises to 


that chum o’ Hartley’s. 
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The next day she again stood on the bridge in Ease- 
dale, looking up at the waterfall. Purple shadows and 
golden-green lights chased each other over the fells. 
The water, after its foamy leap down the mountain- 
side, chanted a song of triumph as it curved through the 
green fields on its way to join the Rathay. Lancrig 
Lodge garden was one blaze of blossoming, and shouts 
of laughter arose from Phyllis, romping with her kitten 
in the sunshine. 

‘““Ahem!’’ came a discreet cough from over the way. 
He was sitting on a flat stone by the porch,—Hartley’s 
chum,—both hands resting on the top of his cane, the 
shrewd old eyes glancing kindly at the Adorer from 
under the shadow of his broad-brimmed hat. 

“Didn’t I say ye’d come, wummon,”’ he began tri- 
umphantly. “Ye couldn’t help it, it’s that bonnie.” 

The Adorer went over to shake hands and to pat the 
cheek of Phyllis, that gleamed like a red rose from its 
veil of dark curls. 

“Ay! ye little wench,” said the old man fondly, with 
a tap as she sprang away after the roguish kitty. ‘“‘She’s 
a great one, that bairn.”’ 

“Tt’s nice to see you again and hear more about Hartley 
Coleridge,” began the Adorer, confidently. 

“Tt’s great that ye like it, wummon. I tell the mistress 
about ye, and she says, ‘Who ivver asked about puir 
Hartley before,. when ivverbody mad over auld Wads- 
worth?’ An’ the talkin’ made me dream o’ him the 
night I saw him with John Wilson,—the Professor, ye 
ken,—and they were laughin’ like mad, the two of them. 
The Professor, ye know,—girt big fellow, wi’ a reg’lar 
mane o’ light reddish, curly hair and no hat on,—was 
racin’ up the road and Hartley just on a dog-trot t’ keep 
oop wi’ him. They were main big friends, the Pro- 
fessor an’ Hartley. D’ ye know,” his voice sinking 
mysteriously, ‘“‘they say Miss Dorothy dropped the 
rhymes, and auld Wadsworth picked ’em oop and owed 
things t’ her? But Hartley—why, it was a’ his own, and 
ye’d knaw it for the laugh and the music o’ it. 

“Well, sometimes I’d be coomin’ home from Keswick 
market, an’ I’d run into Hartley, and he’d say: ‘Dan, 
it will be glad we are to get t’ th’ Nag’s Head. ’Tis a 
lang, hot road, and it’s thirsty ye are,’ wi’ a wink, for 
no ane was so thirsty as puir Hartley. An’, when we 
came to Wy’burn, in we’d go, and he’d empty out his 
pockets for the yaale. An’, if he had nothing, it’s ‘Ye 
puir auld Dan! it’s hot and thirsty ye are! Tak’ yer 
comfort,’ an’ I’d pay for the two o’ us. 

“One day we'd neither o’ us a ha’penny, an’ landlord 
said, ‘Sing the Black-Cat, Hartley, an’ I'll feel honored 
to serve ye.’ ‘Nay,’ said Hartley, ‘Ill recite ye a 
pome instead,’ an’ it was the ‘Pet Lamb’ he said, as 
sober as a judge, without a smile an’ in aw respect. 
An’ ivverbody in t’ room fair splittin”’ their sides from 
laughin’.”’ 

“Didn’t Lile Hartley ever get—well—overcome at 
such times?” ventured the Adorer. 

““Ve’ve heard gossip,” shouted the old man, wrath- 
“Hartley was a gentleman—no wastrel—an’ ivver 
gentleman gets a wee bit off sometimes. But ivver- 
body looked after him. Ane night a mon picked him 
oop by the road-side an’ carried him hame in his barrow. 
An’ the next time Hartley went to Ambleside ane 0’ 
his frinds said, joking, “We hear ye went home from 
t’ dinner in yer landau, Mr. Coleridge.’ “In my barrow- 
dau,’ answered Hartley, quicker nor a wink. Ay! he 
was good, our Hartley—gi’ his last penny t’ help sufferin’. 
Ivverbody loved him, ivverbody felt him just a bairn, 
but manishable. Ye won’t let fowks in America think 
he was a sot, will ye? I’m an auld man an’ he’s been 
gane many years; but I see him about ivverday, an’ before 
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long I’ll see him again!/’’ went on the old voice in solemn 
triumph. 

The day came when the Adorer stood for the last time 
on the bridge with Hartley’s chum. 

“T’ll see ye t’morrow,”’ he said cheerily, turning away. 

“T’m going home to-morrow,”’ she replied gently. 

The old man stopped suddenly and all the light died 
from his face. ‘Then it will nivver be again,’ he at 
last said quietly. 

“Oh, yes, you will. Ill be coming again, and it 
wouldn’t be Grasmere without you. You'll think of 
me! I’m so grateful to you.”’ 

‘ “When I go t’ window in t’ mornin’ t’ hear the throstle 
sing an’ t’ think how beautiful God’s world is, I'll think 
of ye.” 

The next summer found the Adorer hurrying back to 
her loved valley, but the old friend—that chum o’ Hart- 
ley’s—was no more. She visited the mistress, who 
burst into tears as she took her hand. 

“He remembered ye,” cried the old woman, “an’ he 
said, ‘Tell her I knew she’d come—I’m that sorry I 
cudn’t stay to walk wi’ her again. An’ tell her I liket 
her reet weel, an’ I thought o’ her when the throstles 
sang.’ 

“An’ he talked o’ Lile Hartley an’ said, ‘I’m goin’ t’ 
him,’’’ added the old wife, with a fresh burst of tears. 

So now there is a new grave in Grasmere, watched 
over by the purple fells he loved so passionately, and, 
mayhap, on Rushbearing Day a flower is dropped in 
memory of this dear old friend, this one-time chum o’ 
Hartley’s. 


Emotion and Reserve. 


BY A. HE. BARTLETT. 


In all ethical inquiries our sensibility, which is only a 
finer judgment, will be the subtlest criterion. For ex- 
ample, the keener our sensibilities,*the more we shall 
shrink from paining and wronging others, the more we 
shall scorn to enjoy that to which we have no right, or 
to derive pleasure and benefit from the suffering of any 
creature capable of pain. 

But one of the greatest ethical services rendered by the 
sensibilities is the cultivation of our sentiment of reserve. 
By this sentiment we are restrained from profaning what- 
ever is sacred, whether in our own natures or in the outer 
world. 

For example, the cultivated sensibilities would alone 
be adequate to develop the highest and purest morality 
between the sexes. Who that has attained a dignified 
love or has arrived at the capacity for such a love would 
not have the relation between man and woman hedged 
about by all possible awe and terror and ceremonial 
mystery? ‘The very intensity of the sympathy between 
them, their very sensitiveness to each other’s presence, 
gives them a sacredness to each other that must not 
be violated by light intimacies. 

Nor is this sentiment the suggestion of a blind auster- 
ity or of a bloodless philosophy, but rather an intuition 
of the keenest sensibility, an intuition that comes most 
forcibly to refined men and wonen at moments when 
they feel each other’s presence most richly and most 
intensely. The reserve that they maintain toward each 
other is a costly offering to their natures’ mutual mys- 
tery. 

There will be no real loss of experience in any self- 
denial that they may exercise in their association. What- 
ever beautiful excitement they may miss by their for- 
bearance will be compensated for by still more beautiful 
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sentiments fostered by such discipline. A deeper and 
finer tenderness will grow up between them, so that from 
their temperate distance they will experience richer 
communion than they could derive from any crude 
intimacy. 

Here we have an instance of that luxury of refraining 
which comes to cultivated and purified imaginations, 
assuring their felicity without any contributions from the 
senses beyond merest suggestion. Surely it is noble to 
develop this capacity for ideality; and it is noble to heed 
that elevated instinct of reserve, maintaining the most 
perfect modesty toward those natures to which weare 
most passionately drawn. The intimacies of wedded 
love are not to be cheapened and vulgarized by promis- 
cuous familiarities. vt 

If the sentiment of reserve is applied as a test to social 
conventions, many of the forms most highly regarded 
will, on investigation, prove to be relics of a coarser age, 
before men had learned that their most delicate feelings 
are to be cherished most silently and to be most rarely 
revealed. For example, the ceremony of lifting the hat 
must either mean nothing or must signify the profound- 
est reverence. Ifa mark of reverence, it is an ostentatious 
display of a senti nent so sacred that it would naturally 
shrink from expressing itself except by occupying the 
life and transforming the character. 

In general, the cultivated sensibilities shrink from 
giving publicity to even the most natural and beautiful 
manifestations of feeling. Feeling is too sacred to be 
exposed to the scrutiny of unsympathetic observers. 
It is too sacred to be deflowered, by such exposure, of the 
pudency appropriate to it. The sacreder and profounder 
the emotion, the deeper should be the reserve by which 
it is guarded. 

Religious feeling, especially, is something to be shielded 
as delicately as virginity itself. In the case of that feel- 
ing, even more than of others, all possible means of ex- 
pression are so inadequate as to seem uncouth to spec- 
tators outside the charmed circle of emotional exaltation. 
Delicate natures that shrink from the utterance of re- 
ligious feeling often condemn themselves for cowardice: 
whereas, in truth, this reserve is but part of their finer 
character, an instinct to be obeyed as the voice of God. 
As to the duty of confession, much that is said upon this 
subject originates in a gross and superficial conception 
of spiritual obligation. The only confession that counts 
is the confession of the life. ‘The best rule was given 
by him who said, “When thou prayest, enter into thy 
closet, and, when thou hast shut thy door, pray to thy 
Father who is in secret.” 

The very sanctity of high feeling requires that it be 
shielded from its own dangerous fervor by the colder and 
more judicious part of our nature. The incommunica- 
bility of feeling is such that the attempt to communicate 
it generally profanes it. We do better to keep it to our- 
selves, and let the suppressed fire illuminate our silence. 
Instead of striving, as we do, for minuter self-expression 
in literature, in religion, and in art, we ought rather to 


. cultivate the power of repressing ourselves, of diffusing 


our emotions so unobtrusively through our more im- 
personal intellectual activities as to kindle our feelings in 
others without violating our own reserve. As spirit in 
lowliness and modesty conceals itself within the body, 
and thereby gains new dignity and power, so does emo- 
tion, by masking itself under the colder and sterner forms 
of expression, acquire greater vigor and greater influence. 

These illustrations suggest a method of making the 
sensibilities an ethical criterion. This test is the more 
influential because the sensibilities are the source of our 
inclinations. While the conviction of the judgment may 
move the conscience, the conviction of our sensibilities 
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affects even the desire. Whatever violates the sen- 
sibility becomes at once repugnant to our inclination. 
The leverage that this happy adaptation gives us upon 
our own life indicates the divine utility of the emotions 
and sensibilities. In their culture lies the hope of our 
higher salvation. 

Derroitr, Micu. 


The Lost Colors. 


Frowning the mountain stronghold stood, 
Whose front no mortal could assail; 

For more than twice three hundred years 
The terror of the Indian vale. 

By blood and fire the robber band 
Answered the helpless village wail. 


Hot was his heart and cool his thought, 
When Napier from his Englishmen 

Up to the bandits’ rampart glanced, 
And down upon his ranks again. 
Summoned to dare a deed like that, 
Which of them all would answer then? 


What sullen regiment is this 

That lifts its eyes to dread Cutchee? 
Abased, its standard bears no flag. 
For thus the punishment shall be 
That England metes to Englishmen 
Who shame her once by mutiny. 


From out the disgraced Sixty-fourth 
There stepped a hundred men of might. 
Cried Napier: ‘“‘Now prove to me 

I read my soldiers’ hearts aright! 

Form! Forward! Charge, my volunteers, 
Your colors are on yonder height!” 


So sad is shame, so wise is trust! 

The challenge echoed bugle-clear. 

Like fire along the Sixty-fourth 

From rank to file rang cheer on cheer. 
In death and glory up the pass 

They fought for all to brave men dear. 


Old is the tale, but read anew 

In every warring human heart. 

What rebel hours, what coward shame, 
Upon the aching memory start! 

To find the ideal forfeited, 

—What tears can teach the holy art? 


Thou great Commander! leading on 
Through weakest darkness to strong light, 
By any anguish, give us back 
Our life’s young standard, pure and bright. 
O fair, lost Colors of the soul! 
For your sake storm we any height. 
—Elizabeth Stuart Phelps Ward. 


Belief in the Historicity of Jesus. 


While the abandonment of the historicity of Jesus would 
leave the mystical, the pragmatic, and the philosophical 
tests of religious truth intact, the historical test would 
be left, at least temporarily, less convincing. It is a 
distinct support to our faith to know that the God in 
whom we need to believe, if we are to live at our best, 
is the God in whom Jesus, whose life was the best, needed 
to believe, in order to sustain that life at its high level of 
moral devotion. ‘The career of Jesus, if historical, gives 
us our best single empirical verification of the moral and 
general human value of that religious faith which is 
essentially “Christian.” If we were to lose the historic 
Jesus, we should thereby lose the supreme historic ex- 
ample of the reality of the ideal and of the triumph of 
the good even in and through its temporary defeat, 
and so we should be without one of the most important 
encouragements to “faith in the realizability of the 
ideal.” Prof. Lovejoy is far from being justified in con- 
tending that it would be a gain for faith if we were 
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obliged to conclude that the essential Jesus was not a 
historical reality, but an unrealized ideal of an obscure 
group of men. 

Still, Jesus is not the whole of history, and, while it is 
emphatically true, as Dr. Garvie asserts, that ‘‘faith 
needs facts,” it is also true that there are many facts 
which support faith, besides the fact of Jesus. We may 
agree with Garvie’s claim that ‘‘a reality must be revealed 
which guarantees that the ideal is realizable’’; for, if we 
believe that God is good, we must believe that he is work- 
ing for man’s good, and faith has an interest in seeing that 
God is getting something done. But, when the same 
author goes on to say, in the spirit of Herrmann, that the 
Jesus of history is the only fact that can meet the needs 
of faith, while one would not wish to discount the unique 
value of that fact, it must be remembered that there was 
some very exalted faith in the world before that fact 
existed, and it should also be said that faith will not 
receive full satisfaction until all shall know God from the 
least even unto the greatest, and his kingdom shall have 
fully come. Without the historic Jesus greater emphasis 
would have to be placed upon the other numerous though 
individually less striking historical verifications of faith, 
and there would be in the interests of religious certainty 
an increased demand for further pragmatic testing of the 
faith as a substitute for that supreme historic verifica- 
tion. Without the historic Jesus we should find our- 
selves with less verification of our faith than we had 
thought. But, in view of the possibility of further veri- 
fication, it cannot be said that even for the sake of Chris- 
tian certainty belief in the historicity of Jesus is altogether 
indispensable. 

Our conclusion, then, is that, while the historicity of 
Jesus was indispensable to the rise of the Christian religion, 
and so to the Christian experience and faith of to-day, 
a continued belief in that historicity is not indispensable, 
though very valuable, to the Christian religion. Without 
belief in the historical Jesus, would Christianity have 
arisen? No. Without continued belief in the historical 
Jesus would Christianity collapse? No. Granted the his- 
toricity of Jesus as above defined, is belief in his unique 
divinity an expression of essential Christian faith? Yes. 
And yet this is not a return to the assertion that belief 
in the historicity of Jesus is religiously indispensable: 
saving faith is not dependent upon the outcome of the 
Higher Criticism. The upshot of all this, then, is that 
Christianity, while enjoying the advantage of historical 
verification, has this qualification for being the ‘‘abso- 
lute’? and universal religion, that its fate is not bound 
up with the actuality of any one reputed fact of history, 
even when that ‘“‘fact’’ is the one which surpasses any 
other fact in its value to humanity.—Douglas C. Mac- 
Intosh, in the American Journal of Theology. 


Spiritual Life. 


He who is anxious thinks of himself, is suspicious of 
danger, speaks hurriedly, and has no time for the in- 
terests of others; he who lives in peace is at leisure, wher- 
ever his lot is cast.—J. H. Newman. 


wt 


God hath provided a sweet and quiet life for his children, 
could they improve and use it, a calm and firm conviction 
in all the storms and troubles that are about them, how- 
ever things go, to find content and be careful for noth- 
ing.—R. Leighton. 


a 


Be not troubled; for, if troubles abound, and there be 
tossing and storms and tempests and no peace, nor 
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anything visible left to support, yet lie still and sink 
beneath, till a secret hope stir, which will stay the heart 
in the midst of all these.—J/. Penington. 


oe 


Love taketh up no malign elements; its spirit prompteth 
it to cover in mercy all things that ought not to be 
exposed, to believe all of good that can be believed, to 
hope all things that a good God makes possible, and to 
etidure all things that the hope may be made good.— 


J. H. Thom. 
& 


Life is a smile that flutters on our lips, a shadow, an 
appearance, a dewdrop, a breath, a dream, a torrent 
which flows away. Yet this very instability of human 
things, thanks to the blessed wisdom of God, is in the 
perfection of his decrees, for by it we are compelled to 
seek after solid and unchangeable good.—Saint Gregory. 


Self-reliance. 


BY L. B. MILLARD. 


In one sense the human soul stands practically alone. 
Although surrounded by friends and loved ones, yet each 
soul must go down to its Gethsemane and mount its 
altitudes of joy alone. Our friends may sympathize 
and endeavor to aid, but, with the best intent, they cannot 
enter into the innermost recesses of our hearts or bear 
our sorrows. And it is well that itis so. They can only 
give us their strength, leaving themselves shorn, while 
we receive no real benefit. In fact, the more we cling 
to outside supports, the weaker we are within. Each 
must work out the problem of life for himself. No one 
else can know another entirely or know what is best 
for him in all circumstances. In other words, each must 
work out his own salvation. 

We say in one sense the human soul is alone, but in 
another it is never alone; for it is a part of the Universal 
Life,—one with the Infinite, and this infinite help it can 
ever reach out and claim. With this help you can attain 
unto self-control, self-reliance, and step by step unto any 
height you desire. You are also one with the great souls 
of the universe, and the thought current of high aims 
and aspirations that flow out from them will enter your 
life and aid you. By claiming this aid that belongs to 
you, you may become so strong, possess so much within 
yourself, that you will never feel alone. No adversity 
of circumstance will overcome you, for you are strong 
with a strength that is divine. 

While it is true that you have something within you 
that is in all others by which they understand you, to a 
certain extent, and you think you understand them, it is 
also true that you have something within you different 
from all others,—something unique that belongs to you 
alone out of all the universe. This something is yours 
exclusively, by which you are to work out your own 
individual success in life. No one can tell you how it 
must be done. You must find it out for yourself. Be not 
afraid to trust yourself. Don’t feel that, because you 
cannot think the same and do the same as others do, 
you are all wrong. ‘The very thing by which you differ 
from them may be your special calling to your particular 
field in life, and by following your inclination you, per- 
haps, are being divinely led. Trust to the divine in- 
tuition planted within the human breast. By continually 
closing our ear to its guidance it gradually grows dimmer, 
and sooner or later we cease to hear it. ‘This accounts 
for the many failures we see in life,—for the many who 
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are occupying wrong places, who, if they had followed 
the leadings of the inner voice, might have achieved 
success. 

As Emerson says, ‘““Not for nothing, one face, one 
character, one fact, makes much impression on a man, 
another none.’”’ It all means something. It means that 
you are different from me and I am different from you; 
and that what is true to you and what is right to you may 
not necessarily be true and right to me; that what is 
the proper vocation for you may not be the proper one for 
me; and that I must search the innermost recesses of my 
soul and discover what is truth and what is right for me, 
and, having found it, distrust not the integrity of my own 
soul. 

There is too much walking-in grooves. We are afraid 
‘to venture out into new lines. “Even in our thoughts 
we are afraid of the untried. In our religion, our politics, 
and our business we must think as our father thought 
before us. We dare not trust ourselves, and thereby fail 
in attaining the heights that might be ours by giving 
rein to our own dormant powers. 

The man of genius is free. He trusts himself. It is 
the fact that he sees things as they are and life as it is 
that renders him different from other men. He sees the 
divine image in man. He sees a little of what man might 
be by giving the divinity within freedom. We, in our 
ignorance, have no realization of the wonderful qualities 
and capabilities lying dormant in man, awaiting only his 
own recognition and will to call them to life. 

You have, on occasion, been surprised to hear of the 
financial success of some poor shiftless fellow, whom you 
had repeatedly heard spoken of as “no good,” and of 
whom it was said that the world and his family would 
be better off without. You have not heard of him in 
years, and then one day you are astonished to learn that 
he is living an entirely different life, and that he is a moral 
and financial power in the community where he lives,— 
only one instance out of thousands of similar ones, 
proving that in our short-sighted wisdom we are too ready 
to judge from appearances, and that we do not know what 
is in a man, nor what his life will be before it is finished. 

But the keynote I would sound is, Trust yourself. 
Trust in the integrity of your own soul, even if it does 
lead you out of the beaten paths; for therein may lie 
your particular life work, your special opportunity for ~ 
success. And you will find that, the more you rely on 
yourself, the stronger will become your powers of self- 
reliance and self-control, and new paths to power and 
usefulness will open up to you and broaden and increase 
with each added year. 


Judas Iscariot. 


BY REV. A. IRVINE INNES. 


The words are few and simple,—‘‘I have sinned in that 
I betrayed innocent blood,’”’—yet they must have expressed 
an agony of remorse and despair when Judas Iscariot 
uttered them; that is, if there ever was a man named 
Judas Iscariot, for we are asked by some to believe that 
he had no actual existence, but is to be regarded as a 
literary fabrication, a mere figure of parable or allegory. 
We could well spare from the world’s history a character 
so repulsive, but his part is so prominent in the closing 
scenes of the life of Jesus that we must examine very 
carefully, if not somewhat sceptically, the assertion that 
the betrayer of the Master is a myth. 

‘This assertion is made by Prof. W. B. Smith of Tulane 
University, New Orleans, in an article recently published 
in the Hibbert Journal. He has adopted, with remarkable 
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enthusiasm, the theory that Judas is a personification of 
the Jewish people surrendering the Jesus religion to the 
Gentiles. It appears to him that there was nothing 
treacherous in this surrender, for the gospels, he says, 
everywhere represent Judas as the deliverer-uwp, never as 
traitor. Now it is perfectly true that the Greek, which is 
invariably translated ‘‘betray’’ in the King James ver- 
sion of the Bible, does mean ‘deliver up,” and in our 
revised versions we have “deliver up’’ as often as “be- 
tray,” the revisers pointing out in their marginal notes 
that both terms are used as meaning the same thing. 
And they cannot but mean the same when the facts of 
the case show that the delivery-up is a betrayal. If the 
gospel narratives prove that Judas traitorously delivered 
Jesus into the hands of those who sought his life, what 
need is there to say that Judas was a traitor? When it is 
said that John Wilkes Booth murdered Abraham Lincoln, 
surely there is no need to add that Booth was an assassin. 

But, says Prof. Smith, the writers of the Gospels do 
not know Judas as a bad man. ‘They have no condem- 
nation for him. All they say is that he ‘‘surrendered”’ 
the Master. Well, they are recording facts, not express- 
ing opinions or applying epithets; and, when the facts 
prove that Judas did a bad deed, it is unnecessary to call 
him a bad man, and puerile to argue by implication that 
he was not so because the name was not given him. 
But is it true that there is no condemnation of him in the 
gospel narratives? In Matthew, Mark, and Luke, Jesus 
is represented as saying, “Woe unto that man by whom 
the Son of Man is betrayed” or ‘delivered up.” In 
luke it is said that “Satan entered into Judas,” and in 
John we have these statements: that “the devil... put 
into the heart of Judas Iscariot, Simon’s son, to betray’’ 
Jesus; that “then entered Satan into him’’; and that 
Jesus, addressing the twelve, said, in reference to Judas, 
“one of you is a devil,” all which goes to show that 
Judas’s action was considered devilish. In Acts, Peter 
speaks of the “iniquity” of Judas. And, finally, in Luke’s 
sixth chapter there stands the very name of condemnation 
whose existence is denied,—“ Judas Iscariot, who became 
a traitor!” 

The most novel feature of Prof. Smith’s essay is his 
laborious effort to make it appear that the Syriac name 
Iskarioth is a thinly-disguised form of the Hebrew, mean- 
ing the Surrenderer; that thus, in fact, it is a nickname 
applied to Judas because of his betrayal of Jesus. ‘The 
effort is a failure, because the Hebrew and Syriac words 
differ very materially in form. And it is seen to be posi- 
tively ludicrous, the moment we observe the fact (which 
Prof. Smith has overlooked), that the father of Judas was 
also named Iscariot. In the sixth chapter of the Gospel 
according to John, and again in the thirteenth chapter, 
the betrayer is described as “Judas, the son of Simon 
Iscariot,” showing clearly that Iscariot was a name he 
inherited. Cheyne conjectures that Judas came from 
Jericho; but the majority of scholars believe that Iscariot 
means ‘‘man of Karioth,” or Kerioth, a city of Judah. 
It follows that the surname of Simon and of his son Judas 
is simply a statement that they were men of Kerioth. 

Is there, then, any foundation for the main assertion 
that Judas stands for Jewry, for the Jewish people, sur- 
rendering the Jesus cult, or system of worship, to the 
Gentiles? I see none whatever. Judas did not deliver 
Jesus up to the Gentiles. On the contrary, he delivered 
him into the hands of the chief priests and elders of the 
Jewish people. He had nothing to do with the subse- 
quent action of these men, the ecclesiastical leaders of 
the Jews, in taking Jesus before the judgment seat of the 
Gentile governor. When Judas heard of that, he killed 
himself. It seems to me that these plain facts completely 
contradict and demolish this fantastic theory of Judas 
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personifying the Jews in a surrender of the Jesus-cult to 
the Gentiles. It is as groundless as it is grotesque. 

What is the truth about Judas? What do we learn of 
his character? How can we explain his conduct? Why 
did Jesus choose him as one of the twelve? And why did 
Judas deliver up his friend and teacher to the priests 
who hated him for the things he taught? I wish we could 
have satisfactory answers to these questions; but our 
knowledge of Judas is very small, and consequently the . 
speculation in regard to him is very large. ‘There have 
been all kinds of guesses at his motives and intentions, and 
the influences under which he acted. The old orthodox 
notion is, or was, that Judas was a very devil from the 
beginning, totally unfit to enter on discipleship to Jesus; 
and that the Master, having the foreknowledge of God, 
deliberately chose Judas to be the instrument of a divinely- 
appointed betrayal. That is a notion which does not 
seem to have any fact behind it, and which does not agree 
with our thought of the character of Jesus, or, indeed, of 
the character of God. 

We may reasonably believe that there was something 
attractive about the young Judean, some appearance of 
sincerity and ardor, when he first came under the notice 
of Jesus. There is no account of the circumstances in 
which Judas was chosen as a member of the inner circle 
of disciples, and it may be that in an hour of enthusiasm— 
having listened to the words of the great Teacher, and 
being of an emotional and impulsive nature—he eagerly 
offered himself for service. In joining a band of north 
countrymen, of the peasant class, he made some sacrifice 
in proof of his sincerity. He was the only southerner 
among the apostles, he was probably the best educated, 
and perhaps he was socially superior as being the son of 
a well-known Pharisee. The Judeans looked upon the 
Galileans as inferiors, for the latter lived far from Jeru- 
salem, met for worship only in little synagogues, and came 
to the temple but once a year, whereas the people who 
prided themselves on the name of Judah, and lived in the 
neighborhood of the ancient capital of that kingdom, 
worshipped frequently in the temple, and were earnest in 
the maintenance of all religious observances prescribed 
by the priests. Of these people was Judas. Yet he left 
all things for the Master’s sake. 

What, then, induced him to become a follower of Jesus? 
Must it not have been the belief that this was the expected 
Messiah who would fulfil the prophetic dream of Israel’s 
restoration to independence and elevation to power? 
That dream was cherished by the Pharisees. They were 
the spiritual descendants of the Maccabees, who, about 
two centuries before, had bravely freed the nation from 
the tyranny of Syria; and had not the time now arrived 
for the achievement of freedom from the tyranny of 
Rome? ‘That question was in the minds of many of the 
Pharisees, and it is a fact that they were not unfriendly 
to Jesus when he first appeared among them, speaking of 
the coming of the kingdom. Was it that phrase, misun- 
derstood, that captivated Judas, and induced him to 
become a follower of the Galilean prophet? Nothing 
seems more likely, though I would not venture to say that 
the patriotic hope was not accompanied by some true 
idealism and religious fervor. 

Disillusion was sure to come as Judas went about with 
the Master, his preaching showing more and more clearly 
that the kingdom of God for which he pleaded was not 
political, but spiritual, and that its principles transcended 
the codes and ceremonies of orthodox Judaism. Was it 
when this had become plain to Judas that, in disappoint- 
ment and anger, he resolved to put a stop to this teaching 
by placing Jesus in the power of the ecclesiastical author- 
ities? That is a plausible explanation, as far as it goes, 
but I think there must have been more than that. Sev- 
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eral other explanations have been suggested. The gnos- 
tics argued that Judas wished to bring about the redemp- 
tive death of Jesus for the consequent triumph of the 
Christian faith. Some German commentators, and with 
them the elder Lightfoot, credited Judas with a belief in 
the supernatural powers of Jesus which would protect 
him from the natural consequences of any violence. De 
Quincey, Whately, and others believed that Judas, im- 
patient of delay, desired to provoke Jesus to an exercise 
of miraculous power for the immediate establishment of 
the kingdom,—presumably an earthly kingdom. ‘Theodor 
Keim’s opinion was that the force of old associations over- 
came the wavering belief of Judas in the Master’s mes- 
siahship during the excitement of the festival, when he 
experienced a severe mental struggle under the immediate 
influence of relatives ardently devoted, as he himself once 
was, to the form of religion associated with the temple, 
so that his original legal and pietistic ideas flamed up 
anew, and hurried him into a fatal course, the quick 
reaction from which was horror, remorse, and despair. 
There is much in that, and I think we may find more 
behind that mention of relatives. 

Let us bring together a few facts from the gospel 
accounts of the meal at which a woman poured precious 
ointment on Jesus. Mark and Matthew agree in saying 
that this was “in Bethany in the house of Simon the 
leper,’ and that the ointment was put on the Master’s 
head. Mark says, ‘““There were some that had indigna- 
tion among themselves,” and Matthew says, ‘“When the 
disciples saw it they had indignation,” the cause assigned 
in both cases being that the ointment might have been 
sold for much and the money given to the poor. Then 
comes the Master’s rebuke of the fault-finders, and this 
is immediately followed, in both Mark and Matthew, by 
the statement that Judas went away to the chief priests 
and offered to deliver Jesus to them. In Iuke we find 
it stated that the meal was in the house of Simon, “one 
of the Pharisees,” that the woman who brought the oint- 
ment was ‘‘a sinner,’’ and that she anointed the feet of 
Jesus, having first wetted them with her tears and wiped 
them with her hair. Nothing is said there of complaint 
by Judas or any other, and the story has no connection 
with the betrayal, which does not come till fifteen chapters 
later. 
the house of Lazarus, Martha, and Mary; that it was 
Mary who anointed the feet of Jesus and wiped them 
with her hair; that it was Judas Iscariot who complained 
of the waste; and that he did this ‘‘because he was a 
thief, and, having the bag, took’’ money from it. 

Just a word on this last statement. It appears no- 
where else, and it is suspiciously like the writer's own 
effort to explain Judas’s objection. I do not suppose 
that one person in a hundred attaches any weight to 
that assertion of dishonesty, or imagines that the betrayal 
was made for the sake of the paltry thirty pieces of 
silver, or fifteen dollars, the ancient price of a slave. 
Avarice would demand more than that, and avarice is far 
from sufficient to account for the terrible treachery of Judas. 

Now, there is something that seems to connect these 
stories of the anointing, and to throw a flood of light 
upon the motives that actuated the traitor. It is a 
church tradition, coming down from early Christian times, 
and too reasonable in its character to be rashly rejected. 
What it says is that Simon the Pharisee, in whose house 
the feet of Jesus were anointed by the weeping woman, 
was Simon Iscariot, the father of Judas; that this same 
Simon was the father of the woman, described as a sinner; 
and that she had gone to his house that day as a penitent 
child pleading for his mercy. She had loved a young 
Roman centurion, and left her home for him, and after a 
little time he had deserted her. On her return, sorrow- 
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stricken and contrite, her father had sternly refused to 
receive her, because (in the old words of the law) she had 
“wrought folly in Israel.’’ In vain did Jesus preach for- 
giveness to Simon. He was relentless toward his poor 
daughter Mary. But her brother Lazarus and her sister 
Martha took pity on her, and made her a home not far 
away in Bethany. So runs the story. And we are led 
to infer that Judas took his father’s side, so that this 
family trouble raised a serious difference of opinion be- 
tween Jesus and his Judean disciple. 

We can now imagine into what a state of mental worry 
and nervous irritation Judas was thrown, when he came 
again among his relatives and friends of the Pharisaic 
order, on his return to Jerusalem with Jesus, at the time 
of the Passover which was tobe his last. Whether the 
family tradition which I have related be true or not, of 
this we may be certain, that, when the apostle reappeared 
in the city, he was reproached and ridiculed, taunted and 
reviled by his own people, as being the follower of a 
fanatical dreamer, who was stirring up the common 
country-folk against the divinely-appointed authorities, 
preaching principles that tended to supersede the religion 
of Moses, and by his wild pretensions bringing into con- 
tempt the Messianic hope of the nation. 

Judas may have excitedly defended the Master from 
these accusations. And probably some of the Pharisees 
then said to him: ‘Well, let your teacher have an oppor- 
tunity of contradicting these things which we are told 
of him. ‘The priests themselves are anxious to hear what 
it is that he really does teach, and would like nothing 
better than to have him preach to them. If he is as great 
as you say, he might convert both them and us, as he 
has converted you. He may not be willing to go before 
them, but some means might be found of getting him 
there; and, if you could find a way, you would thereby 
put his prophetic power to the proof, and do a service to 
him and to your country. Of course, you know that, 
whatever might happen, his life would be perfectly safe, 
because even the high priest has no power to put any 
man to death. None but the Roman governor can do 
that. Now, be sensible, and go and have a little friendly 
talk about this with our chief priests and elders.” 

I am only tracing a line of probable cause and effect, 
but I think it is justified by the action of Judas when he 
heard the astounding news that the priests were dragging 
Jesus before Pilate and demanding a sentence of death. 
For then the horrified betrayer rushed off to the temple 
in an agony of contrition, proclaimed to the cruel priests 
the innocence of the Nazarene, flung the hateful shekels 
on the floor of the sanctuary, and went and put an end to 
his life. It was no devil that did this, no, nor a man 
dead to moral influence, but a man with an awakened 
conscience,—aye, and with a breaking heart. He had 
loved his leader, and the love leaped up anew in all its 
strength, to torture him as he saw the result of his treach- 
ery. Was not that just why he sought escape from a life 
that now he loathed? 

It is true that Judas betrayed the noblest soul we know, 
and it is true that Peter thrice disowned him with an 
oath; yet I believe that at the last they each could say, 
with all sincerity, ‘Lord, thou knowest that I love thee.” 
And what of the Master’s love in the case of these? Did 
it ever fail even in regard to his unfaithful ones? Jesus 
would not command my love as he does, if I thought he 
excluded even Judas from the prayer on -the cross,— 
“Father forgive them, for they know not what they do.” 
We also at times may need that plea. Ah, how many have 
been the denials and betrayals of the Christ since those old 
days, by men and women calling themselves Christians! 
Condemn not, that we be not condemned. 

Of Judas Iscariot it must be said that, base as he was, 
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he could have been worse; for he might have kept both 
the life and the money that he flung away, and lived on 
among his friends as a highly respectable Pharisee, hon- 
ored as the one who had been chiefly instrumental in 
justly punishing that disturber of Israel, the Galilean 
heretic who had been found guilty of blasphemy. I do 
not forget the other story of the traitor’s death, but pass 
it by as merely a popular legend in explanation of the 
name of a field. 

The saintly Origen, greatest of the early church fathers, 
was quick to set an example of Christ-like pity for Judas 
Iscariot. Jesus, it was held, descended from Calvary to 
Hades, the world of shades, there, as the phrase went, 
to preach to the spirits that were in prison, before he 
ascended to his place of glory in heaven. Depicting a 
scene in the under-world, as it appears to imagination 
animated by desire, Origen represents Jesus as meeting 
Judas, and looking down on him with pardoning com- 
passion as he throws himself repentant at the feet that 
never turned pitilessly from a sinner. 

But that view did not prevail in the church, and it has 
only: in modern times been revived, in ‘“‘The Ballad of 
Judas Iscariot,’’ by Robert Buchanan. Judas came to be 
considered the very vilest of the vile, the worst of all lost 
souls, doomed to the most awful tortures of eternal hell. 
Dante places him in the lowest pit, forever gnawed and 
rent by the terrible teeth of the three-headed devil, in 
whose other mouths are Brutus and Cassius. Is the sen- 
tence just? No, I am sure it is not God’s sentence. An 
assertion of endless torture is a denial of the Eternal 
Righteousness, and still more of the Infinite Love. Our 
heavenly Father has not one everlastingly lost soul in all 
his universe, and of not one of his children can any devil- 
rob him. He leads back all his lost ones through the 
ways of pain in which they punish themselves. Should 
we think it strange if we were told that Judas had been 
led, through the terrors of the outer darkness, to the light 
of heaven and the love of Jesus? 

Winrnrop, Mass. 


The Isles of Shoals.* 


BY HE. E. M. 


Back in the sixteen hundreds, life began 

To show new aspects to the mind of man, 

And o’er the sea, impelled by love of fame 

Or need of gold, the bold adventurers came. 

Captain John Smith among them led the way,— 

He who could strike three heads off in a fray; 

He whom Virginia honors, and whose story 

Of Pocahontas adds romantic glory; 

The hero, who, forsaking other goals, 

Crowned his life’s work and found the Isles of Shoals. 


Fair in blue seas they rose, that day as now, 
When Smith sailed towards them at his vessel’s prow, 
Foam-tossing billows battering in vain 

The rocky headlands that face distant Spain. 

In beauty incontaminate they lay, 

Gleaming in sunlight, jewelled high with spray, 
Free to all winds and cherished by the high 
Primeval forces of the sea and sky, 

Unreached by echoes of great world events, 
Unmoved by shocks that shook the continents. 
“Name but these isles for me,’’ the captain cried. 
“Tn this new world, I ask no lands beside.” 


Days came and went. Where beauty ruled alone 
Terror now found strange haunts, and every stone 
Heaped on the islands could a tale betray 

Of hours when fear and madness held their sway. 
When men came, then came shipwrecks; and in vain 
Sad eyes in distant countries through the rain 


* This poem was written for the Isles of Shoals Reunion, Feb. 22, 1909. We have 
recently received several calls for copies, but the number of the Christian Register in 
which it appeared is no longer available, and by request we reprint it. 
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Of blinding tears sought sailors who were lost 
In"storms of{winter winds and bitter frost. 

On these few acres, seagirt and alone, 

Men toiled and loved, suffered and died, unknown. 
Ever we see the scarlet thread entwined 

Among the dearest memories of mankind. 

Ever the legends of a tragic past 

Retain some form, though history fade at last. 
The pathos and the passion they reflect 

Grow poetry and romance, in retrospect. 


Then catne the Augustan age,—a golden tide, 
When music, art, and song with nature vied. 
The island priestess, Lady of the Flowers, 
Changed these wild reaches to enchanted bowers. 
““Good-bye, sweet day, good-bye,”’ for nevermore 
Shall come those magic hours to Appledore. 

Still weatherwise, the tiny pimpernel 

Opens and shuts, its prophecy to tell; 

Still flits the sandpiper upon his way, 

Still rocks the little boat upon the bay; 

White Island lifts its crown of light afar, 
Flashing its warning like a golden star; 

And hearts, landlocked in many a distant town, 
Turn longingly where waves toss seaweed brown, 
See their wild play, and hear, as oft before, 
Their low caressing murmur on the shore; 

But she who loved them all has gone away, 

And with her passed the glory of the day. 


And other names press hard for utterance here, 
Names unforgotten and forever dear. 

Two, only, urge and will not be denied, 

Which, named or unnamed, in our hearts abide, 
John Chadwick’s first,—his, who in happier days 
Sang to the world his joy and loving praise. 

Clear brain, warm heart, unfaltering in their aim, 
Missing his voice, the world is not the same. 
Next, Francis Tiffany, who met the years 

With cheery wit, despite their cares and fears, 
And love that flung a rainbow through the tears, 
Still kept a heart as youthful as a boy, 

Tender in sorrow, comrade still in joy. 

Too near for words, that day release was given,— 
That perfect autumn day that breathed of heaven! 
Too fresh the loss! His gentle spirit, fled, 

Yet moves with us,—we cannot make him dead. 


But this is of the past. We are to-day’s, 

And ask no warrant for our meed of praise. 

Not what the islands have been,—what they are 
Calls wandering feet each summer back to Star. 


Before White Light its mission could fulfil, 

The little meeting-house upon the hill 

Bore faithfully upon its rocky height 

Lanterns to guide the fishermen at night. 

They steered their course for home, and waiting wives 
Tended the lamps that saved adventurous lives. 


To steer our course by, that’s its service still,— 
The little meeting-house upon the hill. 

The rock-strewn path we tread, to find again 
Strength, peace, and purpose in the lives of men. 
Or, change the figure! In recorded time 

The steady pendulum beats with rhythm sublime, 
And once a year at least we listen well 

To catch the message that it seems to tell. 

We wind our clocks then by a central light, 

And set our little time-pieces aright. 


God bless the Isles of Shoals! and here’s to those 
Who love them,—as the Persian loved the rose 
Which opened the deep secrets of the world, 

As leaf by leaf its petals were unfurled. 

The idle singer of an empty day 

Yet worked with deep devotion, as men may. 
Beauty and use together charmed his mind 

And shaped ideals of service to mankind. 

He dreamed an earthly paradise, and then 
Wooed art to walk the humbler ways of men. 
Beauty and Service: dreams of the ideal, 
Reanimating will to make them real; 

Freedom and mirth and friendship, lightly set 
To music that our common days forget; 

A blessed interlude between the years; 

A truce to worries, arguments, and fears; 

For these, as each new summer onward rolls, 
Long may we seek—and find—the Isles of Shoals. 
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The Blackbird’s Spell. 


In this veiled hush before the next soft shower, 
Listen—'tis he, my lord the blackbird sings, 

A wizard chanting from his haunted tower 
Legends of lost innumerable springs. 


Long, long ago, and far and far away, 

These golden falls, these strange legatos seem 
To raise the ghost of a forgotten day, 

Or thread the dim maze of some distant dream. 


Between the wet woods and the clouded skies 
His spell is wrought—the immemorial rune 
That charms me back to that lost land which lies 
East of the sun and westward of the moon. 
—Rosamund Marriott Watson. 


Corollaries of Arbitration. 


In the Norse mythology, when Thor 
visited Jotunheim, the giants subjected 
him to several trials of physical prowess. 
In each of these trials what seemed at 
first a simple feat of bodily strength or 
skill was really of far deeper significance: 
for instance, when he lifted the gray cat, 
he shook the foundations of the earth; 
and, when he drank from the horn, he 
nearly drained the ocean. Each feat in- 
volved far more than at first was appar- 
ent. The same is true of the establishing 
of a permanent world tribunal: it involves 
far more than the peaceful adjustment of 
international problems and contentions. It 
is like a geometrical theorem, involving 
several corollaries. Two or three of these 
I point out,—corollaries which at first 
sight might seem so far removed from 
armor plate and bayonets and _ bullets 
that they had no connection with those 
tools of the great trade of war. 

First, the effect of world arbitration—a 
substitution of law for war—will be to 
raise the standards of law procedure through- 
out the world: respect for law—and for 
those who frame laws and those who execute 
them—is at a higher level in the United 
States and in the leading European nations 
than in most of the smaller countries. This 
became evident at the last Hague conference, 
when certain delegates from Great Britain 
and the United States investigated a cer- 
tain reluctance manifested by the dele- 
gates of many of the smaller countries. 
Those reluctant delegates made no ready 
response when the direct testpoint of a 
world court came up, and the explanation 
was found to be that in their countries civil 
and criminal courts were far from being 
fountains of justice; and those reluctant 
delegates saw little to expect, of truth and 
right, in any court, of any kind, local or 
international. The very words “court,” 
“tribunal,” and “‘judge’’ made—and still 
make—a harsh sound in their ears. Such 
delegates and such countries may indeed 
follow the lead of the half-dozen great 
nations in pledging themselves to a gen- 
eral compact of international high courts; 
but their direct and lively interest will be 
given slowly, and only as confidence in 
their own national courts and judges is 
aroused and developed. 

Moreover, in this matter there must 
be no casting of primitive stones by hypo- 
critical hands; for even in our country 
respect for civil and criminal law is at low 
ebb, The ‘‘delays of the law’’ are prover- 
bial; criminals are set free, under the 


{our most serious national defect; 
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flimsiest technicalities; and by two-thirds 
of our people money is believed to be all- 
powerful in securing the escape of ‘‘high- 
class” criminals. This wide-spread disre- 
spect for law and distrust of legal pro- 
cedure in our country has been noted and 
named and protested against by many of 
our leaders at the bar and in Congress; a 
president of the American Bar Association 


| recently made it the theme of his annual 


President Taft has named it as 
and in 
Massachusetts a committee of inquiry has 


address; 


| been studying the problem during the past 
year. 


People who do respect law,—even while 
regretting its existing defects,—and be- 
lieve that the decision of a properly con- 
stituted court is the nearest approximation 
which man can make to absolute social and 
political truth,—such people must not be 
blinded, by their own predilections, to the 
manifest antagonism of the “plain people” 
of our country, to legal procedure as a means 
of attaining justice; and, when such earnest, 
law-respecting people point the = ‘‘plain 
people’ to a world tribunal as the crowning 
glory of all human jurisprudence, they must 
bear in mind that the masses of our people 
are not likely to render a ready respect to 
international courts when they feel so little 
confidence in local and national courts. 

Therefore, we recognize the close rela- 
tionship of this corollary—trespect for local 
and national laws—to its parent theorem,— 
a world tribunal, either as a project or as 
an accomplished fact; the two will be 
jointly established and jointly strength- 
ened; help or hindrance to one will be 
help or hindrance to the other; reformers 
who are working for either directly are 
working indirectly for both. 

Another corollary of the theorem of in- 
ternational arbitration is that the social 
and political status of women will be ad- 
vanced by its adoption. For the estab- 
lishing of international arbitration (or, bet- 
ter stated, a permanent international court) 
will mean that reason is in the ascendency 
over brute force, ideas are proved more 


.efficient than bullets, and ‘‘things’”’ are no 


longer “‘in the saddle’ and no longer ‘‘ride 
mankind.” This higher order of affairs is 
precisely what is needed for the development 
of a class of human beings—women—who 
never have been able to compete, in physical 
prowess, with men in the struggle of life. 
This statement does not have reference to 
“woman suffrage,” except as that may be 
a part of the larger movement of equal 
rights and equal opportunities, so far as is 
possible, for all human beings; a claim to 
those larger rights and opportunities for 
women, the ‘“‘weaker sex,’”’ must rest upon 
some other premise than physical prowess; 
namely, upon ideals or methods of equity, 
and such ideals and methods become greatly 
strengthened among all nations when those 
nations have agreed to relegate jungle 
ethics to the background in their relations 
with one another, and to adopt reason and 
right as the final court of appeal. 
Therefore, as a secondary corollary, it 
follows that intelligent women every- 
where should see, in the crusade for inter- 
national peace through international law, 
a course fraught with deep significance to 
themselves. It is the striking of a mighty 


blow for the full, broad emancipation of! 
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womankind. So these are corollaries of 
the theorem world peace. Others there are, 
doubtless, to be deduced and analyzed later 
and the theorem itself is as wide in its appli- 
cation as any in Euclid. The square of the 
hypothenuse peace will fully equal the sum 
of the squares of human suffering and 
economic waste.—Rev. Bradley Gilman, in the 
Springfield Republican. 
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Golden Days. 


There is a Chinese tradition which tells 
that, four thousand years ago, the Emperor 
of China was much troubled with the 
wretchedness and destitution of his people, 
tmany-thousands of whom lived amid scenes 
of squalor and brutishness. At length he 
became most anxious to do something to 
relieve the “bitter cry’? of miserable and 
outcast China. All at once he recognized 
that the bad habits of his people had much 
to do with the bad habitations in which 
they were existing. The emperor, by a 
wise act of authority, with a stroke of his 
pen closed up every liquor shop in China; 
and the tradition records that for three 
days the heavens rained gold. For three 
days the shower of gold continued; and the 
people, being sober, were able to gather in 
the rich harvest of the bountiful skies. 

The Rev. Archdeacon Farrar, in referring 
to this tradition, says, “Considering that 
there is hardly a pauper in England who has 
not wasted on intoxicants enough to have 
secured him long ago a freehold house and 
a good annuity, I say that, if the curse of 
drink were thoroughly expelled, it would 
rain gold in England, not for three days, 
but for many days.’’—London Welcome. 


Literature. 


THE CoL_uMBIA RIVER. By William Deni- 
son Lyman. New York and London: 
G. P. Putnam’s Sons. $1.75 mnet.—Prof. 
Lyman, by profession and by lifelong ac- 
quaintance with his subject, is peculiarly 
qualified to study and write the history of 
Oregon. It is not a hundred years since 
this vast country was almost unknown to 
the American people, and even by statesmen 
was disregarded or greatly undervalued. 
Daniel Webster could ask with scornful 
accents, ‘What do we want of this vast, 
worthless area, this region of savages and 
wild beasts, of shifting sands and whirl- 
winds of dust, of cactus and prairie dogs?” 
He said much more to the same effect and 
thus expressed the opinions of the majority. 
Mr. Astor and his company of traders could 
have given a truthful answer had it not been 
for their interest to keep settlers away and 
leave them to exploit the savages at their 
leisure. When one morning before breakfast 
a trader could buy one hundred and ten 
beaver skins for a single yard of white cloth, 
the slower and less profitable business 
methods of civilization were not to be 
desired. The one hundred years of recent 
history in Oregon include almost every kind 
of human experience, and many generations 
will pass before the land is fully explored, 
completely settled, and its story written in 
full. The book at hand is full of scenes, 
incidents, and adventures of every kind that 
could come into the annals of a new country 


| 


we 
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planned on a vast scale with savagery and 
civilization contending for possession and 
mastery. 


A BREATH OF PrRatRIg. By Will Lilli- 
bridge. Chicago: A. C. McClurg & Co. 
$1.20 net.—These short stories have been 
put together since the lamented death of their 
author at the early age of thirty-one by his 
wife. Their collective title well describes 
their spirit and scope. To him the honk 
of the wild geese was the sweetest, most in- 
sistent music, “‘the spirit of the wild”’ call- 
ing him to out-of-door freedom and activity, 
and he obeyed the call, leaving the den that 
was “‘telephone-proof, piano-proof, friend- 
proof.” Of such hours as followed, these 
stories are the result, or part of the result; but 
they include glimpses of many phases of hu- 
man nature, with struggle, when defeat and 
victory hung in the balance. 


Tue Story oF Quamin. A Tale of the 
Tropics. By May Harvey Drummond. 
New York: G. P. Putnam’s Sons. $1.25.— 
Cast in the form of a story the author sets 
before the reader some of the characteristic 
experiences of a negro boy in Jamaica. 
Judging by this record, it would appear that, 
in spite of much superstition, there is a 
higher degree of comfort and intelligence 
among the negroes of Jamaica than are to 
be found in the Black Belt in our Southern 
States. Under the English government 
some problems seem to have been solved that 
still wait for the master key with us. Other 
short stories are added with good illustrative 
effect. 


Magazines. 

In Bird Lore for August Mabel Osgood 
Wright continues her serial on ‘Birds and 
Seasons in the Garden of a Commuter’s 
Wife.” Prof. Cooke gives records of the 
migration of sparrows, based on thousands 
of observations made throughout the coun- 
try. There are numerous studies of bird 
life illustrated with photographs from nat- 
ure, as well as colored: plates, a special de- 
partment for teachers, and all the news of 
the most recent activities of the Audubon 


Societies. 


The Forum for August commences with 
“The Balance of Power in 1915,” a striking 
forecast of the political results which will 
follow from the opening of the Panama Canal 
and the expiring of the present Anglo-Japan- 
ese treaty. The necessity of a stronger Ameri- 
can navy is urged by the author, Harry D. 
Brandyce. Dr. Bertrand Martin Tipple, 
who came into prominence some time ago in 
connection with Col. Roosevelt’s visit to 
Rome and the contretemps with the Vatican, 
contributes ‘‘Ernesto Nathan, Mayor of 
Rome,” a sketch of one of the great builders 
of the New Italy. A long and interesting 
article is ‘J. M. Synge and the Ireland of his 
Time,” by W. B. Yeats, the famous poet. 
Walter Winston Kenilworth writes of ‘‘ Negro 
Influences in American Life’; Sydney Brooks 
discusses the constitutional crisis in England, 
under the title ‘‘The British Revolution’; 
and Richard Le Gallienne is represented by 
one of his best sketches,—‘“‘ Mary Stuart and 
the Poet Chastelard.”” There is poetry by 
Marion Dorothy Shainwald and John G. 


_Neihardt; a vivid short story, ‘The Swim- 
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mers,’”” by John §S. Reed; and another 
instalment of the new serial, ‘“The Garden 
of Resurrection,’ by E. Temple Thurston, 
the author of ‘‘The City of Beautiful Non- 
sense.” 


Miscellaneous. 


Among the attractive cards sent out by 
the Laurel Shop, 1151 East 55th Street, 
Chicago, Ill., is a set of Cupid place cards 
of twelve different designs, 60 cents a set. 
They suggest an engagement luncheon, or 
some similar festivity, while a floral set is 
equally attractive for young girls. 


The address delivered by Gov. Woodrow 
Wilson of New Jersey at the Tercentenary 
Celebration of the Translation of the Bible 
into English, at Denver, Col., May 7, has 
been printed in pamphlet form and may be 
had free upon application to Frank Parker 
Stockbridge, Room 1607, 42 Broadway, New 
York City. 


The World Peace Foundation in Boston 
has just published, under the title of Syndi- 
cates for War, a special pamphlet devoted 
to the exposure of the ruthless despoiling 
of the public treasury for private and cor- 
porate gain. It is a reprint of some startling 
London letters to the New York Evening 
Post, revealing a mass of confessed and in- 
disputable facts of the situation in England 
almost incredible in their grossness. The 
situation is undoubtedly almost as bad in 
Germany, France, and the United States; 
and it is much worse in Russia. This pam- 
phlet should prompt some solemn think- 
ing as to the part taken by certain vested 
interests in keeping up the periodical war 
scares that insure regular business and im- 
mense gains at the ‘public cost. 


Richard G. Badger is best known as a pub- 
lisher of poetry, but his present list includes 
many prose volumes. One of the best of 
these is Edgehill Essays ($2 net), by Adrian 
Hoffman Joline, who has’ written much con- 
cerning the diversions of a book-lover, the 
meditations of an autograph collector, and 
on similar topics. Literary essays are not 
so common as to make a reviewer indifferent 
to the quality of these, which gossip about 
things literary with the zest of one who is 
at home with writers, new and old. Prof. 
James Mark Baldwin’s study of The Indi- 
vidual and Society looks upon society as 
a mode of organization sui generis. Its 
matter is psychological, and it can be under- 
stood only by the knowledge, direct and in- 
direct, of the motives and movements of 
minds capable of certain forms of intercourse. 
Sociology itself must demand the psycho- 
logical interpretation of its results. The 
distinction must be made between the evo- 
lution of the social group as a whole and the 
inner development of the social life within 
the group. In seven successive chapters 
Prof. Baldwin considers the relation of psy- 
chology and sociology, using material that 
has served as the basis for a course of twenty- 
five lectures on Psycho-sociology delivered 
at the National University of Mexico. 
Much lighter in character are some of the 
novels also published by Richard G. Badger. 
The motif of The Man with the Scar, by 
Warren & Alice Fones ($1.50) is the efficacy 
of Christian Science, woven into the details 
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of a romantic plot. Ruel Durkee ($1.50) is 
by George Waldo Brown, who has sketched 
here a country sage and the times of which 
he was a part. In The Trail of a Sourdough 
($1.50) May Kellogg Sullivan describes life 
in Alaska, which contains tales taken from 
every-day life. The Eastern reader may need 
to be reminded that a “Sourdough” is an 
Alaskan gold miner who raises his bread 
with what is left from the last baking. The 
Dawn Meadow is by G. A. Dennen. It is 
an interesting love-story which comes as 
a climax to the adventures of a house party 
of Californians locked by an earthquake in a 
mountain meadow of the Sierras. To these 
must be added the story of A Daughter of the 
Revolution, by Jessie Anderson Chase, a 
pretty and romantic tale of the Le Ducs and 
Le Barons of colonial days. 


The new and revised edition of the Cen- 
tury Dictionary, Cyclopedia and Atlas, which 
is to appear within a few months, will contain 
a great many new features, including a 
chronological history of the world and a 
chronological history of literature. It will 
have also a great number of full-page illus- 
trations. 


Books Received. 


From L.C. Page & Co., Boston. 

Dionis of the White Veil. By Caroline Brown. 
From Henry Holt & Co., New Vork. 
An Introduction to Mathematics. By A. N. Whitehead. 
75 cents net. 

Evolution. By J. Arthur Thomson. 75 cents net. 
Medieval Europe. By H. W.C. Davis. 75 cents net. 
The Animal World. By F. W. Gamble. 75 cents net. 
The Science of Wealth. By J. A. Hobson. 75 cents net. 


From the Biddle Press, Philadelphia. 
A Life of Jesus. By Marianna S. Rawson. $r. 


From the Pilgrim Press, Boston. 
The Evolution of the Sunday-school. By Henry Frederick 


Cope. 75 cents net. 

Child Nature and Child Nurture. By Edward Porter St. 
John. 

From Sherman, French & Co., Boston. 

A Reversion of Form. By George W. Harrington. 
net. 

Present Day Conservatism and Liberalism. By James 
Glenworth Butler, D.D. $1 net. 


$1.50. 


$1.20 
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Suggestions are here offered as to the nature 
and function of Christ and the Church’s rela- 
tions to Christ, the most profitable as well as the 
most rational character attributable to Christ 
being that of an understanding friend. 

For two thousand years, almost, the Christian 
Church has been engaged in the effort to exactly 
define her relations towards Jesus Christ, and to 
describe, in a satisfactory manner, his nature. 
This has been an ever-present task, an unfailing 
intellectual resource, one to which the Church 
has turned whenever more pressing questions of 
the moment would permit, and one which she 
has always left as far from final solution as ever. 
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My Pegasus. 


On my two feet I used to run. 

When long the way, it was no fun. 

My breath was short, my throat was dry: 
T longed to be a bird and fly. 

“Dear fairy, grant this one desire: 

Oh, let me run, and never tire.” 


I only made that wish in fun, 
For boys are always tired that run. 
There are no fairies, grandma says; 
Yet now, through all these happy days, 
I never tire, for we can fly, 
My little bicycle and I. 
—Lydia A. Coonley. 


The Pink String. 


BY SYDNEY DAYRE. 


“Peter,’’ said his mother, “‘I want you to 
do a little errand for me.” 

“Yes, mother, tell me quick, for it’s most 
school-time.”’ 

“Vou will be sure and not forget?”’ 

“© mother, Jack'Ray’s been telling me 
that whenever he has an errand to do his 
mother ties a string ’round his finger. That 
keeps him in mind every time he looks at it 
that he has something to do. Did you ever 
hear of any one doing that?”’ 

“Ves, many a time. So you would like a 
string?’”’ 

“Ves, here’s the string bag, and here’s a 
nice piece of pink string.” 

“Now, then’’-— As she tied it on his 
finger, mother told him what she wanted him 
to do. 

““And, Peter,” she added, ‘‘be sure to 
speak very politely when you ask it.” 

“Ves, I’ll remember.” 

“T know you always mean to be polite, 
dear, but you sometimes forget, as all little 
boys do. Good-bye.” 

She kissed him, and he hurried away, soon 
joining some other boys on the way to school. 

“What’s that on your finger?’’ asked one 
of them. 

“Oh that’s because I have an errand to 
do so as to make me think of it.” 

But, as he gazed at it, what was the errand, 
anyhow? In his interest in watching the 
string tied on he had only half listened to 
what his mother had been saying, and now 
the most he could remember of it was that 
he was to be very, very polite. 

“T can do that, anyway,—to everybody. 
And perhaps, if I do it allthe time, I shall get 
to thinking of the errand— Oh, please excuse 
me, I didn’t mean to.” 

In his hard thinking he had run against 
a big girl as he was turning into the school 
yard. é 

“Peter,”’ said she, “‘you’re such a polite 
little fellow that it’s easy to excuse you.” 

“A good thing to say of a boy,” said one 
of the teachers who was passing in. ‘‘Keep 
it up, Peter. Good manners are a great help 
to a boy in going through life.’ 

“TE they’ll only help me to remember that 

errand,’ said Peter to himself. 
' He did remember the politeness. He 
stood up to give a girl his seat on a crowded 
recitation bench. He said his best “‘please”’ 
and ‘“‘thank you”? when he went to the 
teacher’s desk to ask about an example, all 
the while thinking,— 
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“Tf I’m very polite, p’r’aps I shall think of 
the errand.” 

At the close of school the teacher said:— 

“Who will carry a book with its marked 
lesson around to Johnny Park’s house? He 
is sick and could not come to school to-day.” 

“T will,” said Peter, rising in his seat as 
he spoke. 

“Thank you, Peter. I might have known 
you are just that kind of a boy.” 

He had to go several blocks out of his way 
to do it. No remembrance of his errand 
came into his head as he left the book at the 
door with a polite inquiry about Johnny; 
and he walked on slowly, doing his best 
thinking. 

He passed a yard in which were many 
beautiful flowers. A lady was inside whom 
Peter had sometimes seen talking with his 
mother, so he raised his hat to her with a 
very polite little bow. She smiled at him, 
and then said,— 

“TY wonder if I couldn’t get you to do some- 
thing for me?”’ 

“Of course, ma’am,” said Peter, again 
taking off his hat. ‘‘I shall be very glad to 
do it.” 

“T am cutting some flowers to send to a 
sick woman,” went on the lady. “Mrs. 
Hale told me about her”’— 

“Oh, that was it!” Peter flung up his 
hat and capered about for joy. 

“That was what?” asked the lady, with 
a smile. 

“My errand. Mrs. Hale’s my mother, 
and you’re Mrs. Garde; and mother told me 
to come here and ask you, very politely, if 
you would let her have some of your flowers 
to take to the sick woman. She tied this 
pink string around my finger so I wouldn’t 
forget. But I did forget, all but the polite- 
ness.” 

Mrs. Garde laughed as she put a wonder- 
ful bunch of flowers on Peter’s arm, saying 
as she did so,— 

“Tf you hadn’t taken off your hat so po- 
litely, I shouldn’t have thought of asking 
you to oblige me.” 

“Will you please to excuse me for not 
taking it off to say good-bye? You see, my 
hands are full.” 


“Oh, my dear boy, you did remember, 
didn’t you?’’ said mother, as he laid the 
flowers before her. ‘‘We will try the string 
again.” 

“Mother,” said Peter, gravely, “it wasn’t 
the string at all. It was the politeness.” 


The Old Woman’s Boarders. 


Once there were three little sisters named 
Mattie, Patty, and Prue. They loved each 
other dearly, and played together happily. 

But one winter Mattie and Patty had 
scarlet fever, and so Prue had to go from 
home. She went to Great-aunt Ann’s. 

Great-aunt Ann had thin straight red 
hair,—but what frosted cookies she always 
kept on hand! Her nose was rather un- 
shapely,—but how good-naturedly she looked 
at naughty children! Her gowns were scant 
and plain,—but she knew dozens and dozens 
of stories! 

So when Nursey told Prue that she was 
to sit still, and not fidget while her hair 
was brushed, because she was going on the 
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next train to Great-aunt Ann’s, she clapped 
her hands. ‘‘Goody!” cried she. 

And that very night at bedtime Great- 
aunt Ann cuddled Prue in her arms, and 
told her the story of ‘‘The Old Woman who 
lived in a Shoe, and How she took Boarders.” 

“You won’t leave out any, darling Great- 
aunt Ann, wil] you?’’ asked Prue, patting 
Great-aunt Ann’s thin cheek. 

“Not a word. Once upon a time there 
was an old woman who lived in the oddest 
house you ever saw. At first it had been 
built with rounded ends. Then, as more 
dear little boys and girls were born into the 
family, a large back room was built on. 
And, finally, when a small front porch was 
added, the-old. woman’s house looked, for 
all the-world, exactly like a shoe. 

“By this time she really didn’t know what 
to do, because she had so many children, 
and children have to be fed. And where was 
the money to come from? You can’t expect 
children to live on bread and potatoes. 
Grown-ups might, but you see children need 
a number of things,—plum-puddings (Jack 
Horner could tell you that), tarts of a Sunday, 
and now and then barley candy. 

“So the old woman sat herself down to 
think. And the upshot of her thinking was 
that she decided to take boarders. She at 
once put out a sign, fastening it to the blue 
pump-handle in her front yard, where it 
might easily be seen by all wayfarers stop- 
ping for a drink. The notice read:— 


“DO BOARD HERE. 


I AM USED TO CHILDREN. 
GUM-DROPS SERVED AT 4.10 EVERY AFTER- 
NOON.”’ 
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“Why, the boarders came by sixes and 
sevens! But the old woman was very care- 
ful about what sort of folks should live in 
the Shoe, as it was called. 

“Now it happened that one day the old 
woman’s niece, Daffy-Down-Dilly, came up 
to town, in a fine petticoat and a green gown. 
She wanted to visit the theatres, but there 
wasn’t a thing going on. 
shops, and bought, among other things, an 
Easter bonnet and three-eighths of a yard 
of yellow silk, with which to mend her fine 
petticoat. But time hung heavy. 

“*Such dulness!’ sighed Daffy-Down- 
Dilly. “‘I believe ll run out to aunt’s, 
and see how she gets on with her boarders. 
Bobby Shaftoe wrote me a letter all praise of 
her muffins.’ 

“So Daffy-Down-Dilly started off. Her 
way, after she had left town, led up Primrose 
Hill, and Primrose Hill was dirty. There 
she met a pretty miss, who-dropped her a 
courtesy. 

“*Can you tell me the road to the Old 
Woman who lives in a Shoe?’ asked Daffy- 
Down-Dilly. 

““‘Why,’ replied the pretty miss, ‘there was 
an old woman lived under the hill, and if 
she’s not gone she lives there still. Baked 
apples she sold, and cranberry pies, and 
she’s the old woman that never told lies.’ 

“*Of course she didn’t!’ said Daffy-Down- 
Dilly, quite angrily. She hurried on and soon 
came to her aunt’s house. 

“There sat the old woman in the front 
porch, with all her children about her; but 
not a boarder was to be seen. 

“How do you like taking boarders, aunt?’ 


She went to all the © 
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asked Daffy-Down-Dilly, taking off her 
yellow bonnet, and kissing the five youngest 
children. 

“Very much,’ said the old woman. 
a useful experience!’ 

““But where are the boarders?’ asked her 
niece, peering in at the open door. 

“«They’ve all left,’ said the old woman, 
quite cheerfully. 

““But—but’— began the niece. 

““T11_ explain,’ said the old woman. 
‘Wait a bit, and I’ll name ’em off. There 
was Old King Cole; yes, even Royalty came 
to me!’ and she drew herself up proudly. 
‘He was a merry old soul, if there ever 
was one! But, my dear, he was always 
calling for something, so that I had to- be 
forever on the trot. He called for his pipe, 
and he called for his bowl, and he called for 
his fiddlers three.’ 

“‘Tt must have got on to your nerves, 
aunt,’ said Daffy-Down-Dilly. 

“Oh, dreadfully! I had at last to say, 
“Your Majesty, you must go.” Then 
there was the Crooked Man.’ 

““What was the matter with him?’ 

“*The Crooked Man was well enough in 
his way, but he never paid his board. Fi- 
nally, one day, he found a crooked sixpence 
against a crooked stile. Thinks I to myself, 
he’ll pay me now. But, no! if you'll believe 
it, he bought a crooked cat.’ 

“*Shameful!’ cried Daffy-Down-Dilly. 

“Tt caught a crooked mouse. I’ll say 
that much for the cat.’ The old woman then 
went on:— 

““Peter boarded here a week, but then 
my pumpkins gave out. He wouldn’t so 
much as taste of anything else. I felt 
pleased when Little Tommy ‘Tittlemouse 
came. He was an easy boarder. Every 
day he would start off after his breakfast 
with his fishing-rod, and I’d not see a sign 
of him till sundown. But—how can I tell 
it?—I found out that he caught fishes in other 
men’s ditches! So, of course, I had to let 
him go.’ 

“Daffy-Down-Dilly had felt a little shy 
about asking for one of the boarders, but 
finally her curiosity got the better of her. 

“““What,’ asked she, ‘has become of Bobby 
Shaftoe?’ 

“Then all the older children shouted in a 
chorus, ‘Didn’t you know? Bobby Shaftoe’s 
gone to sea!’ 

“«He had silver buckles on his knee,’ said 
one of the little girls. 

“Daffy-Down-Dilly murmured to her- 
self, ‘He’ll come back, and marry me— 
pretty Bobby Shaftoe!’ 

“*And how about Mr. and Mrs. Jack 
Sprat?’ she said aloud. 

“At this question the old woman’s cheek 
grew very red. ‘Talk of cranky people! 
Jack Sprat could eat no fat,—his wife could 
eat no lean. There was never any suiting 
them. Children are the only satisfactory 
boarders. Little Boy Blue was the most 
obliging little fellow,—always ready to blow 
the dinner-horn for me. And little Miss 
Muffet,—the best child! While the Sprats 
were fussing over their platter, she’d sit on a 
tuffet, eating her curds and whey. Even 
when there came a big spider and sat down 
beside her, she never cried a tear, though 
sadly frightened. But how I am running 
on! Here it is five o’clock. Jack and Jill, 
run up the hill, and fetch a pail of water. 
Jack! be nimble. Jill! be quick, And you, 
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Polly, put the kettle on, and we'll all take 
tea;’ 

“Tf you’ve no boarders, how do you live?’ 
asked Daffy-Down-Dilly. 

“At first it was pretty hard,’ said the old 
woman, ‘but, luckily, I happened to remember 
a cousin of mine, and what do you think! 
She lived upon nothing but victuals and 
drink,—nothing! SoImade up my mind we’d 
do the same. Of course, that made every- 
thing simple enough. Clothes alone had 
been such a bother. Daddy had to go a- 
hunting rabbit-skins, day in and day out. 
Now, he has a new master (because he can’t 
work any faster), and his wages are but a 
penny a day, yet I manage beautifully. 
When my dear children are very hungry, 
there’s pease porridge hot, pease porridge 
cold, pease porridge in the pot, nine days old.’ 

““But,’ objected Daffy-Down-Dilly, ‘will 
the gum-drops hold out?’ 

“However, the gum-drops did hold out, 
as well as the pease porridge, and—of a 
Sunday—the tarts. And ever afterwards all 
went well with the Old Woman who lived 
in a Shoe.” 

Prue liked this story so well that when 
Mattie got over the scarlet fever, and came 
to Great-aunt Ann’s, it had to be told to 
both little girls. When Patty got well, 
she, too, came to Great-aunt Ann’s. And 
then Great-aunt Ann, with an arm around 
one little girl, an arm around another little 
girl, and a third little girl in her lap, told 
the story to Matty and Patty and Prue.—Car- 
oline S. Allen, in Little Folks. 


Sprung a Leak. 


Three little sailors came one day 

Where bright and calm the water lay. 

To dare the deep it was their pride: 

They launched their boat upon the tide. 

“Oh! fear you not a storm may rise, 

And dark and angry grow the skies?” 

“Tt’s what care we!” then cried each boy, 

And gayly sang out, “Ship, ahoy!” 

And then they laughed a laugh of glee, 

As glad as sailor-boys could be. 

But soon a raging storm drew nigh, 

The waves were running fierce and high. 

O sailors! guide your good boat now, 

The waters dash o’er stern and bow. 

Alas! the mast falls by the deck! 

She’s leaking fast! She lies a wreck! 
But it’s all in a tub!—Why, I thought you knew!— 
And down to the bottom goes mother’s old shoe. 

—George Cooper. 


“Tf Pay You for That!” 


A hen trod on a duck’s foot. She did not 
mean to do it, and it did not hurt much. 
But the duck said, ‘‘I’ll pay you for that!” 
So the duck flew at the hen; but, as she did 
so, her wing struck an old goose, who stood 
close by. 

“T’ll pay you for that!’ cried the goose, 
and she flew at the duck; but, as she did 
so, her foot tore the fur of a cat, who was 
just then in the yard. 

“T’ll pay you for that!’’ cried the cat, 
and she flew at the goose; but, as she did so, 
her tail brushed the eye of a sheep, who was 
near. 

“T’ll pay you for that!’’ cried the sheep, 
and he ran at the cat; but as he did so, his 
foot hit the foot of a dog, who lay in the 
sun. 
“T’ll pay you for that!” cried he, and he 
ran at the sheep; but, as he did so, his 
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leg struck an old cow, who stood by the 
gate, 

“ll pay you for that!’’ cried she, and she 
tan at the dog; but, as she did so, her horn 
grazed the skin of a horse, who stood by a 
tree. 

“Tl pay you for that!” cried he, and he 
ran at the cow. What a run there was! 
The horse flew at the cow, and the cow at the 
dog, and the dog at the cat, and the cat at 
the goose, and the goose at the duck, and 
the duck at the hen. What a noise they 
made, to be sure! 

“Hii, hi! What is all this?” cried the man 
who had the care of them: ‘‘I cannot have 
this noise. You may stay here,” he said to 
the hen. But-he drove the duck to the pond, 
and the goose to the field, and the cat to the 
barn, and the sheep to her fold, and the dog 
to his house, and the cow to her yard, and the 
horse to his stall. 

“T’ll pay you for that!” said the man.— 
The Nursery. 


A Fable. 


A ragged beggar was creeping along the 
street. He carried an old wallet and asked 
every passer-by for a few cents. As he was 
grumbling at his lot, he kept wondering why 
it was that people who had so much were 
never satisfied, but were always wanting 
more. 

“Tf I only had enough to eat and wear, 
I should be satisfied,’ said the beggar. 

Just at that moment Fortune came down 


the street. She saw the beggar and stopped. 
She said to him:— 
“Tisten! I have long wished to help 


you. Hold out your wallet, and I will pour .- 
this gold into it, but I will pour only on this 
condition: all that falls upon the ground 
shall become dust. Do you understand?’’ 

“Oh, yes, I understand,” said the beggar. 

“Then have a care,” said Fortune, “your 
wallet is old.” 

He opened the wallet quickly, and the 
yellow metal was soon pouring in. 

“Ts that enough?” 

“Not yet,’ said the beggar. 

“TIsn’t it cracking?’’ asked Fortune. 

“Never fear. Just a little more,” said the 
beggar. ‘‘Add just another handful.” 

Another handful was added, and the wallet 
burst from end to end.—The Round Table. 


On Cats. 


A school-boy wrote an essay on cats. The 
chapter on different breeds supplied the fol- 
lowing information:— 

“Cats that’s made for little boys who 
maul and tease is called Maltese cats. Some 
cats is known by their queer purrs, these 
are called Persian cats. Cats with very bad 
tempers is called Angorrie cats. Cats with 
deep feelin’s is called Feline cats.” 


A bright little boy, looking at the white 
caps on the ocean, exclaimed, ‘Look, 
mamma, at the salt coming out of the 
water on top of the waves!’’—Selected. 


A pretty little girl of three years was in a 
drug-store with her mamma. Being at- 
tracted by something in the show-case, she 
asked whatit was. The clerk replied, ‘That 
is a scent-bag.”’ ‘‘How cheap!” replied the 
little girl. ‘“‘I’ll take two!’’—Exchange. 
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A Wayside Inn. 


Was ever host so kind as mine, 
With whom I tarried lately? 
A golden apple, as his sign, 
From a high bough swung stately. 


It was the goodly apple-tree, 
Whose shelter thus invited: 

There sweetest fare was given me, 
And freshest drink delighted. 


Guests came unto this green roof-tree, 
Full many lightly winging: 

They feasted, danced, and sang with glee 
Till all the air was ringing. 


For my repose I sought a bed; 
A grassy couch was found me; 

My host himself a cover spread 
Of cooling shade around me. 


And, when I asked what I should pay, 
He shook his crown benignly: 
May he be blest till his last day, 
And root and shoot thrive finely! 
—From the German of Uhland. 


Unitarianism and the Finnish Mind. 


BY REV. RISTO LAPPALA. 


I am not infrequently asked: “‘How did 
you happen to become a Unitarian?” and 
“What are the possibilities of Unitarianism 
among the Finnish people?’’ The follow- 
ing article is an attempt to answer briefly 
these queries, which have been prompted 
by friendly interest. 

To begin with, I wish to say that my con- 
version to modern religion was not an acci- 
dent, it was a long process during which one 
had to lose much in order to be able to gain 
very much more. Had I not come to Amer- 
ica seven years ago, I doubt whether I would 
be now a liberal Christian or a Christian 
of any kind at all. I was born, baptized, 
and brought up within the Lutheran State 
Church, which is largely given to formalism 
everywhere. As far as personal religion is 
concerned, my boyhood years up to about 
twenty years of age were lived without any 
real, vital, inner religion. At first I feared 
it, then I became indifferent to it, and at last 
I grew sceptical concerning it; but I never 
knew it as faith, hope, and love. It was in 
America more than six years ago that my 
religious instincts were aroused to action. 
The religious new birth made religion inter- 
esting, and it became a ruling motive power 
with me. My lot was cast among the Fin- 
nish Congregationalists in Massachusetts, 
among whom I spent six years as student, 
teacher, and preacher. Those years were 
very important for my religious development. 
There and then I had excellent opportunities 
to grow in intellectual comprehension. At 
first I accepted the orthodox views regarding 
religion; but gradually, thanks to the om- 
nivorous reading of American and German 
theological writers, the old interpretations 
of Christianity became obsolete to me, and 
finally I found myself at variance with sec- 
tarian orthodoxy. When I realized this, it 
was a painful thought to me. What was I 
to do when I found myself out of harmony 
with my fellow Christians? Must I suppress 
my own best convictions and conform my- 
self to other people’s opinions in order to 
respect their. feelings? Confronted by this 
dilemma I tried to solve the problem by tiy- 
ing to be sincere and at the same time not 
hurt the convictions of my comrades. I 
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tried to put new meanings into old words 
and phrases; that is, to fill the old wine- 
skins with the new wine. For some time I 
succeeded in this, although it was exceedingly 
hard; but in the course of time I found this 
method of preaching very unsatisfactory as 
well to myself as to others. The people did 
not understand me, and, when they did under- 
stand, they became suspicious of my theolog- 
ical standing. 

I remember one conference of Finnish 
ministers in Boston, where I had to speak 
on ‘‘The Authority of the Christian Minis- 
ter.’’ The leading thought in that discourse 
was that the minister’s authority rests pri- 
marily not on any historical event or on any 
infallible book, that it is not external, but 
internal, and rests on the inner, moral, and 
religious consciousness of the minister. ‘This 
was very dangerous doctrine in the opinion 
of my fellow-ministers, who were of an ultra- 
orthodox type. I was accused of heresy, 
and those good people tried to compel me to 
change my theology to avoid worse conse- 
quences. Of course this was not obeyed; 
for, if our convictions are real, we cannot 
change them as we change our overcoats, at 
any time we please. I returned home to Ohio, 
and there received an official communication 
in which I was accused of holding unbiblical 
and false conceptions of such articles of faith 
as the Holy Trinity, the authority of the 
Bible, miracles, redemption, the saving effi- 
cacy of the blood of Jesus Christ, etc. I 
was given two alternatives: either to repu- 
diate my convictions or to teach no more at 
the theological school. I did not change my 
theological garment and I did remain at the 
school as teacher, because the American Con- 
gregational Education Society, which was 
supporting the school, was in favor of my 
staying there. This was in the spring of 
1909. 

For one more year I stayed among my 
Finnish orthodox friends, but during that 
time the theological atmosphere became more 
and more oppressive to me. After many 
hard inward battles and sleepless nights I 
joined the Fellowship of the American Uni- 
tarian ministers, where I, as so many others, 
have found friendly shelter and opportunity. 
In the summer of 1910 I went to Europe, 
visiting Finland and Germany, bidding 
my fellow-workers good-bye. Returned to 
America from this invigorating journey I 
learned that unexpected developments had 
taken place. During my absence a public 
proclamation had been published in several 
Finnish newspapers, in which I was denounced 
as a dangerous heretic, because I had joined 
the Unitarian Church; that is—to quote 
the document verbally—‘‘the unadulterated 
church of the Anti-Christ.’’ Fortunately 
I did not know anything about the news- 
paper talk until long afterwards, and so I 
was saved from much mental pain. 

Now more than one year has passed in the 
Unitarian fellowship where freedom of thought 
and conscience is respected and where the 
inner light is allowed to burn freely. My 
experiences thus far with the American Uni- 
tarians have been most pleasant. 

How about the Finnish Unitarians? After 
having plenty of opportunities to speak in 
various parts of the country to my country- 
men, I am safe in saying that the Unitarian 
message makes an awakening appeal to 
them, and it has been as a rule received in 
a friendly spirit. Of course we must admit 
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that there are in this friendly interest such 
human factors as curiosity and the charm of 
novelty. The fact remains that the liberal 
gospel seems to get hold of the intelligent 
Finns, and they discover to their own sur- 
prise that religion is a real, rational, vital 
thing. The Unitarian message stirs con- 
science and moves thought, and they feel a 
new sense of responsibility when they know 
that the seat of authority in their religion is 
within themselves and nowhere else. 

Although human nature is essentially the 
same everywhere, there are differences in 
national temperaments. In my opinion the 
Unitarian Church is the logical growth of the 
American spirit, the free, enterprising, inde- 
pendent, brotherly mind. It seems to me 
that the Unitarian Church is a genuine and 
characteristic American institution. The 
Finnish national mind is quite different. 
The Finn is traditionally an inaccessible, ret- 
icent being with an introspective way of 
thought. He attaches himself stubbornly 
to the old and has been inclined to a formal, 
ecclesiastical type of religion. Church-going 
used to be with him a steadfast, honored 
habit. During the last twenty years, how- 
ever, a revolution has taken place in this 
typical national mind. The extraordinary 
events in Finland’s recent history have 
opened the national mind to the modern po- 
litical, social, and religious movements 
which are stirring Europe and America. 
The people of the younger generation who 
come to America from Finland nowadays 
are open-minded, they are indeed often ul- 
tra-radical. The young people who are born 
and brought up in America are rapidly Amer- 
icanized. ‘The field is fertile and ready. for 
the Unitarian message. If the sowing and 
cultivating are done carefully and patiently, 
it will yield fruitful harvest. Certainly we 
must not surrender ourselves to easy-going 
optimism. It will take time, sacrifices, and 
struggle to gain permanent results. The 
statesmanlike way by which the American 
Unitarian Association is doing missionary 
work among the New Americans of whatever 
nationality they may be is highly creditable 
and deserves the full confidence of the 
churches. 


An Eighteenth Century Translation. 


The Authorized Version was not refined 
enough for the taste of Dr. Edward Harwood, 
a Unitarian divine and critic of the eigh- 
teenth century, who published a translation 
marked by ‘freedom, spirit, and elegance.” 
He thus renders Luke xii. 19: ‘‘I will then say 
to my soul, Happy soul! Distinguished is 
thy felicity! ... Come indulge thy soft 
envied repose, feast on the most delicious 
viands, taste the most exquisite liquors, and 
traverse a circle of every amusement and 
joy.” In this translation ‘‘the damsel” 
becomes ‘‘the young lady,” and ‘‘to die’”’ is 
“to pay the common debt of nature.” The 
beginning of the Parable of the Prodigal 
Son is thus amended: ‘A gentleman of a 
splendid family and opulent fortune had two 
sons. One day the younger approached his 
father and begged him in the most importu- 
nate and soothing terms to make a partition 
of his effects betwixt himself and his efder 
brother. The indulgent father, overcome by 
his blandishments, immediately divided 
all his fortune betwixt them.’—Christian 
Life. 
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Ethics in Education. 
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Nothing has more impressed us during 
the educational year that has just passed 
than the increasing interest in—it is hardly 
too much to say the increasing anxiety about 
—ethics in education. Books on the sub- 
ject multiply. It takes an ever larger part 
in discussion at educational conventions. 
It has even been the theme of a great inter- 
national conference. That more must be 
done for the upbuilding of character in all 
plans for education on a national scale is 
generally recognized. None of the solutions 
yet devised, whether in Germany, with its 
frankly confessional distinctions, in Eng- 
land, with its “board-school religion,’’ sup- 
plemented by grants in aid of confessional 
schools, in France, with the attempted ex- 
clusion of any religious sanctions from a 
systematic ethical course, or in America, 
with the unbending insistence on the sepa- 
ration of Church and State, has altogether 
satisfied those who have the interests of 
the rising generation at heart. Each coun- 
try seems more disposed to dwell upon the 
shortcomings of its neighbors than to seein 
their example any helpful suggestion for the 
solution of its own difficulty. 

The American public school is an essential 
factor in the American national life, the great 
solvent by which men of many races, relig- 
ions, and languages are being blended into 
a united people, so that the child of the 
emigrant is often as responsive to national 
ideals, as truly patriotic as the Son or the 
Daughter of the Revolution. This system 
of education the nation must retain, for it 
is a condition of its national well-being. 

Part of the awful price that we pay for 
our divided Christendom is that the separa- 
tion of Church and State has seemed to imply 
a separation of school and religion. The 
separation is indeed only formal. The 
teaching, let us be sure, will be just as Chris- 
tian as the teacher is. The Christian 
home and the Christian Church must not 
try to throw their own responsibility, their 
peculiar duties, upon the school. . But— 
and that is what we wish especially to em- 
phasize here—a great deal more can be done 
than ever has been done in the public schools 
to prepare the mind of the child to make a 
fuller response to this teaching of the Church 
and the home. It is possible to give syste- 
matic moral education or ethical instruction 
that shall be devoid of any confessional 
suggestion, and yet be broadly and essen- 
tially Christian. Such teaching must be 
more by example and apologue than by 
direct precept. The teacher may have a 
well-considered system, probably must have, 
but the scholar should not be conscious of 
it. Ella Lyman Cabot, in her “Ethics for 
Children,” has shown at least one of the 
many ways by which a child may be led, 
unconscious of any task, to feel the beauty 
of holiness, the chivalry of helpfulness, the 
dignity of work, the nobility of noble deeds, 
the thrill of loyalty to cause and country, 
the obligation of service to his fellows. 

Such teaching ought to be a joyous thing 
for teacher and pupil. It is guiding the 
child to see, in Mrs. Cabot’s happy phrase, 
that the right act is what he truly wants. 
“The aim of ethical teaching is to give and 
to control the motive power, to make the 
best there is for a child so inviting that he 
will work eagerly and persistently to win 
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it.” This the public school can do to a 
far greater degree than it has ever yet done, 
while it continues to be a unifying force in 
the nation such as no denominational 
school under present conditions could pos- 
sibly be, inestimable as in other ways the con- 
tribution of such institutions is to the life 
of Church and Commonwealth.—The Church- 
man. 


The Problem of Sin and Suffering. 


The universe is the expression of the life of 
God. It is—as one writer has said—the 
infinite expressing itself through the finite 
and working forward to the infinite again. 
But what does this imply concerning God? 
It takes away from him the monarchical idea, 
and brings him not merely in touch with, 
but into active participation of, the life of the 
universe. He ceases to be absolute per- 
fection and Almightiness (at least on the 
human plane of his experience), which would 
imply a static condition, and becomes a 
working God, a God working in and through 
cosmic process and experience. He becomes 
a striving, wrestling God. Just as surely as 
he is said to have wrestled with Jacob, so 
he is wrestling, struggling, working forward 
in the complete expression of himself and 
of his universal ideals. 

Of course there are those who will here 
accuse me of dualism, and claim that I 
have gone back to the idea of two forces, 
co-eternally opposed to each other, one a 
force of goodness and the other a force of 
evil. I emphatically deny the accusation. 
But I can and do conceive of a positive and 
negative condition in one and the same life. 

Is God satisfied with the universe as it is 
to-day as an expression of himself and 
his own life? If so, it has reached a static 
condition, and progress will stop forever. 
It seems to me that the divine life is just 
as capable of predicting ideals as we are, 
and it is just here that the element of 
struggle enters. It is the struggle between 
what the universal life actually is and what 
he wants it to be, and it is this struggle 
which gives reality to life. 

If there is a final cause in the universe, 
something to develop from and into, then 
there must be opposition in the very nature 
of things. The very idea of an ideal pred- 
icates opposition in the achievement of 
that ideal. This is universally true. Per- 
sonally I believe that it is this struggle which 
gives the consciousness of personality. 
Paul seems to be conscious of it when he 
says: ‘‘I delight in the law of God after the 
inward man. But I see a different law in 
my members, warring against the law of 
mind.” There is no self-expression with- 
out opposition, and this struggle goes on 
throughout life until there is a complete 
expression of self. It is the strife between 
what I actually am and what I want to be 
which gives me conscious existence. To 
realize joy I must know sorrow, to have 
peace I must realize pain, to be righteous 
I must know the meaning of moral struggle, 
to be pure in heart I must conquer sin. 


The better things in life are only realized , 


by contrast with a negative condition. 
The tendency of all being is to express 
itself. The tendency of man is to express 
himself. He feels a relation to the whole 
and wants to realize the whole. He feels 
the call of the infinite and is drawn toward 
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it. The God in him must eventually be 
fully expressed, and the finite finally inter- 
preted in the infinite. The cry of “the 
human soul is for a fuller life, a more abun- 
dant life, and in the attempt to satisfy this 
cry you have the history of humanity, 
with all that it embraces, whether good or 
evil. ; 

What relation has all this to the problem 
of evil? We have made the mistake of 
always identifying pain and suffering with 
evil. No doubt pain and suffering are 
invariably increased by sin, but that does 
not necessarily make pain and suffering 
identical with sin. In fact the pain and 
suffering consequent upon sinning are a 
protest against sin, and serve to point out 
the folly and mistake of sinning. What 
shall we say, then, concerning sin? If pain 
and suffering, both mental and physical, 
have been a necessary part in the achieve- 
ment of universal ideals, has sin also been 
necessary? No, never! Sin is refusal to 
co-operate with the ideals of life. The 
individual ideals are a part of the great 
universal ideals of the life of God, and to 
refuse to struggle for them and to them is 
to be guilty of sin. It is the selfish with- 
holding of the individual’s effort to realiza- 
tion of the cosmic process. 

We are continually seeking for more life, 


‘Tis life whereof our nerves are scant,”’ 


‘ 


and this desire for “‘a more abundant life’’ 
is perfectly legitimate. Sin is the foolish 
mistake of believing that ‘‘a more abun- 
dant life’? can be obtained by the taking 
and robbing of life. It is acting in direct 
opposition to the law of the life of God. 
The divine life is a giving life. God un- 
stintingly pours himself out in the whole 
for the sake of the whole, and freely gives 
himself to the achievement of the universal 
ideals. When we do the same, we are 
living in harmony with the life of God and 
are “‘in tune with the infinite’: when we 
refuse to do this, and use the life which we 
have derived from God for the achievement 
of selfish ends, we are contradicting the 
very law of being and we sin. 

IT agree with Campbell that no man chooses 
evil because it is evil, but because he thinks 
in so doing he will more completely realize 
life. The debauchee, the drunkard, the 
gambler, and those in a kindred class, are 
all in a blind quest for the infinite. They 
sin, and will meet the full penalty of broken 
law; for they are out of harmony with the 
principle of universal life. They are seek- 
ing satisfaction at the expense of the whole. 
Their lives threaten the welfare of society 
and hinder the achievement of its ideals. 
They are striving for life by robbery, by 
taking it from others. They become 
enemies to the common well-being, and are 
hindering the universal life. Sin, in the 
last analysis, is selfishness. It is the mis- 
application of the God-given life for selfish 
ends. If I can coin an expression, it is the 
misappropriation of the cosmic: fund and 
the robbing of the universal treasury of 
individual benefit. It is a huge mistake, 
for whatever we take we shall have to repay 
in full and with interest, and the pity and 
sorrow of it all is, we hinder the very power 
to whom we owe the source of our being 
in the attainment of the ideals which are 
meant in reality for our benefit. 

Viewed in this light, does not life become 
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pregnant with a terrible meaning? We are 
really co-operating with or hindering God. 
This view of the cosmic process does not 
lessen the meaning of sin and of individual 
responsibility, but heightens it, and makes 
each individual act vital in its universal 
effect. ‘‘Life is real! Life is earnest!” It 
is not an empty dream. It is terribly real, 
and every thought, word, and deed is potent 
with significance. I here learn that nothing 
is meaningless, or insignificant, and I dare 
not trifle or barter away my life for selfish 
ends, because if I do, I hinder God and set 
back the hands of progress and the achieve- 
ment of the ideals of the kingdom of God. 

Whenever I consider these questions, I 
come back to the spiritual genius of Jesus. 
I learn more and more every day how com- 
pletely he grasped the spiritual principles 
of living. He said the final thing in this 
respect when he said: ‘‘ Whosoever seeketh 
to save his life shall lose it, but whosoever 
will lose his life for my sake [1.e., for the 
kingdom’s sake] shall find it.” The mean- 
ing of Christianity was just this. Summed 
up it means the giving life. When we have 
learned and practised this, for us the 
problem of evil is no more, and to the strug- 
gle of life a new meaning is given, a mean- 
ing radiant with hope and promise.—Rev. 
Horace Westwood. 


Two Memorial Tablets. 


A tablet to the memory of William Penn 
has just been dedicated in the church of All 
Hallows, Barking, one of the old churches 
in the city of London. Originally a chapel 
of the convent of Barking, this church was 
knownas ‘‘ Berkingcherche’”’ in King Stephen’s 
day, and it embodies different architectural 
periods. In 1666 it barely escaped the great 
fire. Its collection of monumental brasses, 
to which the Penn memorial tablet has just 
been added, is considered the finest in London. 
William Penn, when but a few days old, in 
1644, was christened here, and it is fitting 
that some memorial of him should find a 
place within these walls. 

The tablet is erected by the Pennsylvania 
Historical Society and was unveiled in the 
presence of many members of the American 
colony in London and visitors from America, 
together with the Lord Mayor, Lady Mayor- 
ess, and other distinguished Londoners. 
After a short service, conducted by Dr. Rob- 
inson, vicar of All Hallows, Col. Robert M. 
Thompson, president of the Pennsylvania 
Society, made an address, in which he called 
attention to Penn’s character in holding 
closely to his Quaker faith amid the influences 
of the dissolute courts of Charles II. and 
Louis XIV. Though trained in the arts of 
war, Penn became an apostle of peace, and, 
refusing the temptations of a life of peace, 
went out into a savage wilderness, where he 
labored for the common good, founding on 
the banks of the Delaware a city of Brotherly 
Love. Col. Thompson said that in view of 
the approaching peace covenant between 
England and America this was the most fit- 
ting time to dedicate such a memorial to a 
hero of peace. 

Another memorial under consideration is 
the project to acquiring Sulgrave Manor, in 
Northamptonshire, the ancestral home of 
George Washington, as a memorial to the 
one hundred years of peace. This move- 
ment has awakened great interest in England. 
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Steps have been taken already to raise funds 
for that purpose. A party, representing the 
American national committee for the cele- 
bration of the one hundredth anniversary 
of peace among the English-speaking people, 
recently visited the manor. ‘The party in- 
cluded W. N. Baker of Baltimore, W. B. 
Howland of New York, Walter Edges of New 
Jersey, and Mrs. J. E. Longstaff of Brooklyn. 
The American committee has also been in 
conference with prominent persons in Eng- 
land with reference to the organization of 
an English committee to co-operate in the 
celebration of the hundred years’ peace, and 
it is expected that this committee will shortly 
be constituted. Anything that can bring 
about a better feeling of harmony between 
the two great. English-speaking nations of 
the world should be encouraged. Such in- 
terchanges of courtesy are like silken threads 
binding the two countries together and mak- 
ing a harmony of thought that treaties can- 
not bring.—The Presbyterian Banner. 


National Conference Programme. 


Monpay. 


4.30 P.M. Meeting of the Council, Ar- 
lington Hotel. 

8.15 P.M. Opening Service in All Souls’ 
Church. Conference Sermon by Rev. James 
De Normandie, D.D. 


TuEspAy MornInNc. 


8.45. Morning prayers at the Arlington. 

9.30. Devotional service at Memorial 
Continental Hall. 

9.40. Address by the president, 
Horace Davis, San Francisco, Cal. 


Hon. 


10.00. Election of assistant secretaries, 
etc. 
10.15. Report of the Council by the chair- 


man, Rev. U. G. B. Pierce, D.D., Washing- 
tone Dee 

10.35. Address by Rev. Lewis G. Wilson, 
Boston, Mass., secretary of the American 
Unitarian Association. 

10.55. Address by Rev. W. I. Lawrance, 
Boston, Mass., president of the Unitarian 
Sunday School Society. 

11.10. Address by Miss Emma C. Low, 
Brooklyn, N.Y., president of the National 
Alliance of Unitarian Women. 

11.25. Address by Rev. Dudley Hays 
Ferrell, Brockton, Mass., president of the 
National Young People’s Religious Union. 

11.35. Address by —— of the Uni- 
tarian Fellowship for Social Justice. 

11.45. Address by Rev. A. D. K. Shurtleff, 
Boston, Mass., secretary Unitarian Temper- 
ance Society. 

12.00. Address by Cyril H. Burdett, 
New York, secretary of the Unitarian Lay- 
men’s League. 

12.10. Address by Rev. S. A. Eliot, 
D.D., Boston, Mass., representing Inter- 
national Council of Liberal Religious Workers 
and Thinkers. 

12.25. Greetings. 

1.00. Recess. 


Business. 


TuESDAY AFTERNOON. 


4.00. Meeting under the auspices of the 
National Young People’s Religious Union. 

5.00-6.30. Reception to Conference in 
Arlington Hotel under.auspices of the Na- 
tional Alliance. 
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Our National Societies. 


With headquarters in the building of the American 
Unitarian Association, 25 Beacon Street, Boston, Mass. 

Local offices at 104 East 20th Street, New York City; 
1os5 South Dearborn Street, Chicago, Ill.; and 376 Sutter 
Street, San Francisco, Cal. 


The American Unitarian Association. 

Founded in 1825. 

The chief missionary organization of the Unitarian 
churches of America. It supports missionaries, estab- 
lishes and maintains churches, holds conventions, aids in 
building meeting-houses, publishes books, tracts, and de- 
votional works. 

Address correspondence to the Secretary, Rev. Lewis 
G. Wilson. 


Unitarian Sunday School Society. 

Founded in 1827. 

Maintained by the Unitarian churches to promote re- 
ligious and moral education. Publishes manuals and 
tracts, issues a Sunday-school paper, holds conventions, 
carries a book-room. Branch at 105 South Dearborn 
Street, Chicago. 

President, Rev. William I, Lawrance. 

Treasurer, Mr. John H. Edwards. 


National Alliance of Unitarian Women. 


Organized in 1890. 

Promotes the local organization of the women of the 
rae churches for missionary and denominational 
work. 

Address correspondence to the Clerk, Miss Florence 
Everett. 

Address contributions to the Treasurer, Mrs. Lucia 
Clapp Noyes, 11 St. John Street, Jamaica Plain, Mass. 


Young People’s Religious Union. 

Organized in 1896. 

Promotes the organization of the young people of the 
Unitarian churches for ‘‘Truth, Worship, and Service.” 
& Address correspondence to the Secretary, Miss Grace R. 

orr. 

Address correspondence to the Treasurer, Mr. O. Arthur 
McMurdie. 


Unitarian Temperance Society. 


Organized in 1866. 

The practical working committee of the Unitarian 
churches to promote the cause of temperance by publish- 
ing and freely distributing pamphlets and tracts, arranging 
for conferences, and sending speakers upon request to give 
addresses on various phases of the temperance question. 

Address correspondence to the President, Rev. Joseph 
H. Crooker, D.D. 

Address contributions to the Treasurer, Mr. Charles H. 
Stearns. 

Rev. Alfred D. K. Shurtleff, Secretary. 


National Conference of Unitarian and 


Other Christian Churches. 

Organized in 1864. 

President, Hon. Horace Davis, LL.D. 

Vice-Presidents: Hon. George E. Adams, Chicago, IIl.; 
Hon. Thomas J. Morris, Baltimore, Md.; Hon. George C. 
ee San Francisco, Cal.; Hon. Alfred T. White, New 

ork, 

General Secretary, Rev. Walter F. Greenman, Milwau- 
kee, Wis. 

Treasurer, Richard C. Humphreys, Boston, Mass. 

Committee on Fellowship.—Executive Committee: Rev. 
William C. Brown, Boston, Mass.; Rev. George H. Badger, 
New York, N.Y.; Rev. Ernest C. Smith, Chicago, Ill. 


National League of Unitarian Laymen. 
Organized May 25, 1909. 
Honorary President, Hon. William H. Taft. 
President, John Mason Little, Boston, Mass. 
First Vice-President, Hon. Horace Davis, LL.D., San 
Francisco, Cal. 
Second Vice-President, Mr. Milton T. Garvin, Lancaster, 


a. 

Secretary and Treasurer, Mr. Cyril H. Burdett, 135 
Broadway, New York City. 

Executive Committee: Mr. Courtenay Guild, 41 India 
Street, Boston, Mass.; Mr. Delbert H. Decker, Loan and 
Trust Building, Washington, D.C.; Hon. Duncan U. 
Fletcher, Jacksonville, Fla.; Mr. Morton D. Hull, 381 
La Salle Street, Chicago, Ill; Mr. Ralph W. Wilbur, 
Board of Trade Building, Portland, Ore.; Mr. Charles W. 
Ames, St. Paul, Minn. 


Unitarian Fellowship for Social Justice. 


Organized in 1908, “to provide a fellowship for united 
action against all forms of social injustice, and to sustain 
one another in the gp ee of our religious ideals to the 
needs of the present day.” 

President, Rev. Edgar S. Wiers, Montclair, N.J. 

Vice-Presidents: Rev. William R. Lord, Rev. William 
M. Brundage, Ph.D., Rev. Charles W. Casson, Rev. 
Henry W. Foote. 

Secretary-Treasurer, 

Directors: Rev. Earl C. Davis, John Haynes Holmes. 
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TUESDAY EVENING. 
Devotional Meeting. 
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8.15. 


General Topic, International Peace. 

8.25. Address by Rev. Edward Cum- 
mings, Boston, Mass. 

8.50. Address by Rev. Jenkin Lloyd 
Jones, D.D., Chicago, Ill. 

9.15. Address by Rev. William C. Gan- 
nett, D.D., Rochester, N.Y. 

The President of the United States has 
been invited to address this session. 


WEDNESDAY MorNING. 


8.45. Morning prayers at the Arlington. 
9.30. Devotional service. 
9.40. “Survey of Unitarian Activities for 


Social Betterment and Readjustment,” Rev. 
Elmer S. Forbes. 


General Topic, Inspection for Standardizing 
Social Conditions. 

10.00. “In Charities, Public and Pri- 
vate,’”’ R. W. Hebberd, secretary New York 
State Board of Charities, Albany, N.Y. 

10.20. “In Education, Public and Pri- 
vate,” Prof. Edward C. Elliott, Madison, Wis. 

10.40. ‘In Labor,” Mrs. Florence Kelley, 
secretary National Consumer’s League, New 
York. \ 

11.00. “In Health,’’ Woods Hutchinson, 
M.D., New York.* 

11.20. ‘Efficiency in Inspectorship and 
the Civil Service,’ William B. Moulton, 
president Illinois State Civil Service Com- 
mission. 

11.40. “Why is this a Religious Duty?”’ 
Mrs. Anna Garlin Spencer, New York 
School of Civics and Philanthropy, New 
York. 

12.00. Discussion. 

1.00, Adjournment. 


WEDNESDAY Noon. 

1.15. Laymen’s luncheon, under the 
auspices of the Unitarian Laymen’s League. 

Alliance luncheon, under the auspices of 
the National Alliance of Unitarian Women. 

Ministers’ luncheon, in charge of a Com- 
mittee of Ministers, Rev. U. G. B. Pierce, 
D.D., chairman. 


WEDNESDAY EVENING. 
8.15. Devotional service. 


General Topic, Religion in Education. 


8.25. Address by President C. F. Thwing, 
Western Reserve University, Cleveland, 
Ohio. 

8.50. Address by F. W. Hooper, Brooklyn 


Institute, New York. 

9.15. Address by Frederick Winsor, Con- 
cord, Mass. 

THURSDAY MorRNING. 
Morning prayers at the Arlington. 
Devotional service. 


8.45. 

9.30. ] 
Topic, The Historical Element in Christianity 

as a Spiritual Religion. 

Address by Prof. Francis A. Christie, 
D.D., Meadville Theological Seminary. 

Discussion, led by Rev. Howard N. 
Brown, Boston, Mass. 


Topic, Religion and Current Forms of 
Mysticism. 
Address by Rev. George R. Dodson, 
Ph.D., St. Louis, Mo. 
Discussion, led by Prof. J. H. Holmes, 
Swarthmore, Pa. 


* Presence not positively assured at the time of printing. 
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12.00. Business and Open Conference. 
1.00. Adjournment, 


THURSDAY AFTERNOON. 
2.30. Meeting under the auspices of the 
Unitarian Fellowship for Social Justice. 
4.00. Meeting under the auspices of the 
Unitarian Sunday School Society. 


THURSDAY EVENING. 


8.15. Devotional service. 


General Topic, Church Unity. : 
8.25. Addresses by Rev. Samuel A. 
Eliot, D.D., Boston, Mass., Rev. Minot 
Simons, ‘Cleveland, Ohio, and Rey. Samuel 
M. Crothers, D.D., Cambridge, Mass. 


Copies of this provisional programme, 
with information about hotels, boarding 
houses, and railway fares, may be had at 
any time by application to Richard C. 
Humphreys, treasurer, 272 Congress Street, 
Boston, Mass. The secretary’s summer 
address, until August 28, will be, Rev. W. F. 
Greenman, Lunenburg, Mass., R. D. 1. 


Cnitarian Sunday School 
Society. 


REV. WILLIAM I. LAWRANCE, PRESIDENT. 


The Weirs Grove Meetings and 
Sunday School Institute. 


The second attempt to revive the Grove 
Meetings at the Weirs, which has just been 
made, proved a little more successful than 
the first, made a year earlier. Doubtless, 
changes in social habits, together with changes 
at the Weirs, combine to make it improbable 
that the gatherings of former years are ever 
to be reproduced either in size or in kind. 
Other things may, however, be accomplished 
that will be worth the attempt. 

The meetings just held—August 6 to 9— 
were arranged by Rev. George L. Thompson 
of Laconia, whose most striking charac- 
teristic seems to be a determined optimism 
that will not admit defeat. The small 
attendance did not seem to deter the speakers 
from speaking with fervor,—Messrs. Thomp- 
son, Quimby, Pennoyer, Odlin, Forbes, 
Bartlett, Prescott, Farr, and lLawrance. 
Mrs. Fitz Gerald and Mrs. Lawrance gave 
of their best. High themes were discussed 
with seriousness and ability. One session 
was given to the Sunday-school cause, with 
an address on ‘‘The Sayings of Jesus,’ by 
Mr. James E. Odlin, and one on “Sunday- 
school Success,’”’? by Rev. William I. Law- 
rance. 

The best feature of the meetings was a 
spirit of quiet but determined enthusiasm 
which grew in force through the meetings 
and culminated, at the close, in a determina- 
tion that these gatherings shall be successful. 
A committee was appointed, consisting of 
Messrs. Odlin of Lynn, chairman; Kelly 
of Laconia, secretary; Ashman of Laconia, 
treasurer; Thompson, Ives, Piescott, Hay- 
ward, and Lawrance, with full power to ar- 
range next year’s programme. A session of 
this committee was held immediately after 
the last ‘‘ grove meeting,’’ where zeal mounted 
to fervor and fervor to consecration. Surely, 
if eight men, united in a high purpose and 
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consecrated thereto by prayer, can make a 
cause successful, the Weirs Grove Meetings 
and Sunday School Institute, to be held 
August 4 to 11, 1912, will be notable both 
in size and quality. 

Plans for next year are already well out- 
lined. They include public services on two 
successive Sundays,—the first in Laconia, 
and the last at the Weirs, with sessions 
forenoon and afternoon of the six intervening 
days. The afternoon sessions are to be de- 
voted each to some great moral cause, with a 
speaker of widely-known ability. These 
will be held in the grove, and will be of a 
popular nature. The forenoons will be de- 
voted to a Sunday School Institute, under 
the direction of the president of the Sunday 
School Society. Its sessions will be for study 
of the Bible and of methods, and will nec- 
essarily be held indoors. 

There is no reason why this Weirs Institute 
should in any way conflict with the one al- 
ready so successfully established at the 
Shoals. The two will occur at different dates 
and will appeal to different constituencies. 
The Shoals will have the advantage in its 
isolated location,—the Weirs in the number 
and range of prices of its hotels and boarding 
houses. Both places are surpassingly beau- 
tiful. Between them every Sunday school 
in New England ought to provide for its 
teachers and officers annual training and 
inspiration for the year’s work. 

The establishment of this new Sunday 
School Institute is in line with the policy 
of the present administration of the Sunday 
School Society. The real work of religious 
education must be done in the local schools 
and by such teachers as can be there found. 
To instruct and inspire these teachers so 
that they can do their work effectively is 
the necessary means by which to secure 
success in the Sunday school, and, through 
the school, in the church. And in just such 
Institutes as those at Meadville and the 
Shoals, and now to be at the Weirs, that 
needed help for teachers is to be obtained. 
To establish these is, therefore, the duty of 
the Sunday School Society. To support 
them, with members and financial aid, is 
the duty of the schools and the churches, 


Young People’s Religious 
Union. 


National Conference Guild’s Union. 
(From the Christian Life). 


At the tenth annual meeting of the National 
Guilds’ Union in Birmingham, Fngland, an 
organization similar to our own Young Peo- 
ple’s Religious Union, the secretary said: 
“Tn presenting its tenth annual report the 
council has pleasure in recording another 
year of good and steady work. ‘The informa- 
tion which has been sent in to the secretary 
from the affiliated Guilds with regard to their 
various activities only serves to emphasize 
the value of the Guild movement. As a 
rule, the ‘ Guild’ is the governing body which 
controls and directs all the educational, 
social and recreative agencies which are 
provided for the young people of the church 
and school. The reports show that the 
affiliated societies (the name ‘Guild’ is not 
insisted upon) are all working along inde- 
pendent lines best suited to themselves, and 
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yet at the same time with a common purpose, 
common aims, and, to a certain extent, with 
similar methods. Here are a few statements 
of the aims of various Guilds, culled from 
their reports: (1) ‘to promote social inter- 
course, educational effort, and general help- 
fulness’; (2) ‘to associate the young people 
of the church and school, and any other per- 
sons connected therewith into a unity of fel- 
lowship; to strengthen and develop the so- 
cial and religious life and to inspire personal 
service’; (3) ‘to live the life and lend a hand’; 
(4) ‘to cultivate personal religion, to visit 
absentees from the Sunday-school; to pro- 
mote educational and recreative classes; 
to promote temperance and purity.’ It is 
very obvious what useful work can be 
achieved in carrying out such aims,—work 
of the highest value not only to the individ- 
uals themselves, but also to the church, the 
school, and the community. 

“The reports also speak of many unselfish 
efforts at social service undertaken by Guild 
members, such as the visitation of the sick, 
the aged, and the infiim, the provision of 
holiday funds for children and older people 
in need of recuperation, and so on. 

“Tn addition te these practical manifesta- 
tions of the Guild spirit many societies re- 
port meetings at which members have dis- 
cussed the important social problems of the 
day which are crying out for solution. Such 
problems need clear thinking as well as warm 
sympathy, and all efforts made to create a 
wise social insight are cordially commended 
by the Council. 

“In conclusion, the Council again com- 
mends the Guild movement to ministers and 
lay workers in our churches. It extends a 
cordial invitation to societies of a similar 
kind to affiliate to the Union, and thus 
strengthen the movement into a national 
federation of the young people of our 
churches. It is a common experience that so 
many of the older scholars in our Sunday- 
schools drift away from the church. The 
reason often seems to be that they become too 
old for the Sunday-school, and yet at the same 
time feel unsettled in the church. ‘The 
Guild movement is an earnest attempt, 
however imperfect, to check this regrettable 
leakage; to organize the intellectual, social, 
and recreative life of the young people on 
sane and wholesome lines; and to foster the 
sense of the need and the naturalness of relig- 
ion in the minds and hearts of the future 
generation.” 


Religious Intelligence. 


Announcements. 


At Union Chapel, Little Boar’s Head, 
N.H., Rev. Edward Cummings will preach 
August 20. 


At the Unitarian Memorial Church of 
Fairhaven, Mass., Rev. William W. Fenn, 
D.D., will preach August 20. 


The King’s Chapel service on Sunday 
morning, August 20, at 10.30 A.M., will be 
conducted by Rev. Julian C. Jaynes of West 
Newton. 


At the Germantown church, Philadelphia, 
union summer services, conducted by Rev. 
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The union service at the South Congre- 
gational Church, Boston, on August 20, 
will be conducted by Rev. Adelbert L. 
Hudson of Boston, Mass. 


The services at the Nahant church on 
Sunday, August 20, 11 A.M., will be conducted 
by Rev. Henry S. Nash, professor in the 
Episcopal Theological School, Cambridge. 


The exercises for the laying of the corner- 
stone of the Second Congregational Church 
(Unitarian) of Marblehead, Mass., will be 
held Sunday afternoon, August 20, at four 
o'clock. 


The service at the First Parish in Dor- 
chester, Meeting House Hill, Sunday, August 
20, at 11 A.M., will be conducted by Rev. 
Thomas R. Slicer of the Church of All Souls, 
New York. 


The services at Union Chapel, Magnolia, 
Mass., on Sunday, August 20, at 10.30 A.M., 
will be conducted by Rev. Samuel H. Dana 
of the Phillips Church (Congregational), 
Exeter, N.H. 


At Manchester-by-the-Sea, the Sunday 
morning service in the First Unitarian 
Church, Masconomo Street, August 20, at 
Ir A.M., will be conducted by Dr. Robert 
Collyer of New York. 


At All Souls’ Church, Fourth Avenue and 
20th Street, New York City, union services 
will be held at 11 a.M., conducted by Rev. 
Leon A. Harvey of Brooklyn. The Unitarian 
headquarters at 104 East 20th Street will be 
open from 10 to 12 each morning except 
Saturday. 


Churches. 

MANCHESTER-BY-THE-SEA, Mass.—First 
Unitarian Church: Owing to the non-ad- 
journment of the United States Congress, 
Rev. Ulysses G. B. Pierce was obliged to 
cancel his engagement to preach in this 
church Sunday, August 13. Rev. Lewis 
G. Wilson, secretary of the American Uni- 
tarian Association, kindly consented to fill 
the pulpit. 


Ware, Mass.—First Unitarian Society: 
Rey. Edward H. Brenan, recently of Dan- 
vers, has accepted the call to this parish and 
will begin his work September 10. Rev. 
Oliver J. Fairfield, who was formerly pasior 
of the church, but is now at. Littleton, will 
occupy the pulpit on September 3. 


Wo.L.aston, Mass.—The Unitarian So- 
ciety, Rev. Carl G. Horst: Even in August, 
when the vacation season is at its height, one 
may recall past activities with satisfaction 
and look to future work with fine anticipa- 
tion. The church has been closed since the 
first week in July, and, while the minister and 
his family are enjoying rest and quiet at one 
of Maine’s beautiful beaches, the church 
building is undergoing repairs. A new heat- 
ing plant is being installed and the vestry 
and ladies’ parlor are being renewed and re- 
decorated. During the church year just 
closed, in addition to the ‘regular Sunday- 
morning service of worship, the Sunday- 
school session, and the bi-monthly meetings 
of the Young People’s Religious Union, there 
have been held, on the second Sunday in each 


Frederic A. Hinckley, will be held through| month, vesper services, which have been 


the vacation time. 


well attended by members of other churches 
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in town as well as by the people of this par- 
ish. They consisted of music and a short 
discourse by the minister. At the Lenten 
season a series of mid-week services were 
held on Wednesday evenings fcr the purpose 
of deepening religious thought and feeling, 
and they had high inspirational value for 
the community. Leading preachers of the 
denomination took part in these services, 
and, with special music each time, the six 
meetings were devotional and helpful to 
those attending. With the passing of Lent 
and the coming of Easter, the church cele- 
brated Communion after the morning ser- 
vice, as is its custom twice a year, and the 
collection taken on this Sunday was appro- 
priated to the uses of the church. On June 
18, just preceding the morning sermon, a 
Bible was presented to each child whose 
christening had taken place in the church ten 
years previously. ‘The Bibles bore in gold let- 
ters the names of the recipients. On this oc- 
casion it was a matter of interest that Theo- 
dore Cary Pratt, the young son of Rev. Frank 
Wright Pratt, a former minister of the church, 
was one of the four to receive a Bible. He 
was, by a happy coincidence, visiting with 
his mother a home in the parish. On Chil- 
dren’s Sunday the attractive auditorium 
was decorated with vines and growing plants, 
and singing birds added to the festivity of 
the occasion. The Sunday-school children 
assembled in the vestry, marching up, after 
the congregation had gathered, to take part 
in the service of song and worship. Seven 
children were presented for baptism. A 
new feature of the church work is a cradle 
roll, upon which are placed the names of 
new atrivals in the families. The kinder- 
gartner has charge of the roll and reports 
143 names at the present date. With such 
reinforcement the denominational cause in 
Wollaston seems safe for the present. The 
allied societies of the church are in a thriving 
condition. The Unitarian Club, composed 
of men, numbers roo, the maximum number 
which can be entertained at its monthly 
dinner, and it has a waiting list. The 
Women’s Alliance continues to increase in 
membership and its helpful influence is felt 
in all branches of the church work. During 
the past year the weekly sermon has been 
frequently reported for the daily paper, and 
notes and announcements of the activities 
of the church have appeared from time to 
time. 


Personals. 


Rev. Gertrude von Petzold has been on a 
preaching tour in Switzerland, her own pulpit 
in Birmingham being temporarily occupied 
by another lady preacher. Her tour has not 
been without definite results, the Protestant 


The Children’s Mission 


To the Children of the Destitute in the City 
of Boston. 

The Unitarian Children’s Charity. 

Contributions from the Sunday-schools are used to give 
a bmi temporary shelter or permanent homes to needy 
cdlldren, 

Children cared for in private families in close relations 
wis ne Spode . : cdi t 

pplications solicited from families within forty miles of 
Boston, who will take children to board or tenuis charge. 

Additional donations and bequests from adults are 

greatly needed to meet increasing demands. 


Henry M. Williams, President. 
Rev. C. R. Eliot, Sec’y. Wm.'H. Slocum, 7reas, 
Parker B. Field, Sz, A 
279 Tremont St., Boston. 
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synod of the Canton of the Grisons having, 
in its recent session at Chur, passed a 1esolu- 
tion that it sees no fundamental objection to 
the admission of women to the ministerial 
office; and, consequently, any parish which 
likes to appoint a female pastor will hence- 
forth be at liberty to do so. ( 


Lend-a-Hand Book Mission. 


The Lend-a-Hand Book Mission is strong 
in its appeal and compelling in its influence. 
Founded by Sarah P. Brigham and sustained 
by her until her recent death, it has for 
twenty years directly promoted human prog- 
ress in the South. This work willl be con- 
tinued and brought into further activity by 
her niece, Miss Anna E. Wood, who has heen 
appointed Miss Brigham’s successor by the 
Lend-a-Hand Society of Boston. Miss Wood 
brings to the work a wide experience and 
thorough acquaintance with the aims of the 
Book Mission, having travelled with Miss 
Brigham through the South for several suc- 
cessive years. 

In the early autumn Miss Wood will go to 
the mountain regions of North Carolina and 
Tennessee and to other Southern States to 
visit communities where life is often disheart- 
ening, and where there is little to mitigate 
adverse conditions,—places remote and 
isolated, where the people have no libiaries 
and few books. With the aid of teachers 
and others, who gladly co-operate, she will 
form small libraries. This philanthropic 
enterprise, educative in character and ethical 
in purpose, is far-reaching in its results, help- 
ing persons struggling for self-education: 
schools, miners, prison convicts—all are up- 
lifted by it. The Book Mission makes di- 
rectly for normal expansion along cheerful, 


stimulating lines, and the fruitage is more, 


light, more courage, higher incentives, and 
more diffused happiness. 


The Prodigal’s Return. 


A wonderfully beautiful parable-is that 
which tells of the young man who left his 
father’s home and went away from his 
brothers and sisters, determined to have 
“a good time.”’ What did he care for father? 
What was mother to him? 
life! He would enjoy himself! He would 
get around the world! He revelled in 
filth. He fell lower and lower until, one day, 
his heart sympathetically beat with the 
feeling that he had a mother, that he had a 
home. He wanted to speak again to his 
father, and he said, “‘I will arise and go 
unto my father, and I will say, Father, I 
have sinned and I am no more worthy to 
be called thy son!’”’ This parable of the 
Prodigal Son is true of us who have lost 
faith in the Father, the source of truth, of 
love, of justice, of right. Has God ever 
deceived any man? Has any man who 
placed his faith in God ever found reason to 
deplore it? Has any man who trusted God 
found that God was not true? Has any 
man who loved God with all his heart, with 
all his soul, and with all his might found 
that God was not near him always? But 
this, your practical man says, is twaddle. 
Many a business man says this is good for 
children in the Sunday-school: let it go at 
that. Would to God that ours was the 
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It is an incentive to hunger 
to see Uneeda Biscuit made. 


The dough is 
mixed in spotless trays in a spotless 


bakery. Rolled thin; baked in wonderful 
ovens scientifically heated to give just 
the right crispness; then packed into 

the moisture-proof packages that 

keep them fresh, crisp and 


clean till eaten. 


Never sold 


spirit of the children! Would to God that 
we could see God as children see him and 
that ours was the confiding spirit of the 
little boy! Would that in this age we might 
say, ‘‘I will arise and go unto my Father!’’— 
Rabbi J. Leonard Levy. 


The Devil and the Sultan. 


There is an Eastern story of a sultan 
who overslept himself, so as not to awaken 
at the hour of prayer. So the devil came 
and waked him, and told him to get up 
and pray. ‘“‘Who are you?”’ said the sul- 
tan. ‘‘Oh, no matter,’”’ replied the other, 
“my act is good, is it not? No matter who 
does the good action, so long as it is good.” 
“Yes,” replied the sultan, ‘“‘but I think you 
are Satan. 


ry 


some bad motive. “But,” says the other, 
“T am not so bad as I am painted. I am 
a pretty good fellow, after all. I was an 
angel once, and I still keep some of my 
original goodness.” ‘‘That’s all very well,” 
replied the sagacious and prudent caliph, 
“but you are the tempter, that’s your busi- 
ness; and I wish to know why you want 
me to get up and pray?” ‘Well,’ said 
the devil, with a flirt of impatience, “‘if 
you must know, I will tell you. If you 
had slept and forgotten your prayers, you 
would have been sorry for it afterward, 
and penitent; but, if you go on as now, 
and do not neglect a single prayer for ten 
years, you will be so satisfied with yourself 
that it will be worse for you than if you had 
missed one sometimes and repented of it. 
God loves your fault mixed with penitence 


I know your face, you have! more than your virtue seasoned with pride.” 
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Pleasantries, 


“Was it a bad accident?” ‘Well, I was 
knocked speechless, and my wheel was 
knocked spokeless.”’ 


In a College Town.—Student (to servant 
at the door): ‘‘Miss Brown?” Servant: 
“‘She’s engaged.’ Student: “I know it. 
I’m what she’s engaged to.” 


Hibernian in front of unfinished building 
to fellow-workman at fifth story window: 
“Mulcahy, go to the spaking-tube. I want 
to tell yez to come down.’—Boston Com- 
mercial Bulletin. 


A teacher had told a class of juvenile pupils 
that Milton, the poet, was blind. The next 
day she asked if any of them could remember 
what Milton’s great affliction was. ‘‘ Yes’m,” 
replied one little fellow. ‘“‘He was a poet.” 


“‘Say, you,” cried the victim in the crowded 
trolley car, glaring up at the transgressor, 
“my feet are not made to stand on.” 
“That’s so,” replied the other, pleasantly. 
“You don’t need them for that while you’ve 
got a seat, do you?”’—Philadelphia Press. 


Scene: Mother’s room, and a Small Boy 
nursing his knee.—Mother, who is interested 
in Christian Science: ‘‘Rudolph, don’t 
think about your knee, and it won’t hurt.” 
Small Boy: ‘‘Come off, mother! Don’t 
try any of your Christian Register business 
on me!” 


An enthusiastic young lady once visited 
a certain bishop at Torquay. She looked 
at the view for a moment, then burst out 
with: ‘‘How beautiful! Why, it’s just like 
Switzerland.’ ‘‘Yes,’’ said the bishop, wear- 
ily, ‘‘except there are no mountains here 
and no sea there.’””—Exchange. 


Unitarians are amusingly fond of the 
minor key, but they don’t mean anything 
by it. They are like the little boy hurrying 
to school, to whom his companion said, 
“What a queer fellow you are, saying all 
the time, ‘It’s no use to run, we can’t get 
there,’ while you keep going all the same!’’— 
Chicago Calendar. 


Dr. Wines, principal of a boys’ school, 
one day had occasion to cane a boy, and, 
it is to be supposed, did the work very thor- 
oughly. The lad took his revenge in a way 
that the doctor himself could not help laugh- 
ing at. Dr. Wines’s front door bore a plate 
on which was the one word ‘‘ Wines.”’ ‘The 
boy wrote an addition in big letters, so that 
the inscription ran, ‘‘Wines and_ other 
lickers.’’—Sporting Life. 


One day Mr. Tom Corwin met a political 
opponent with whom he promptly fell into 
a discussion, in the course of which he con- 
stantly referred to the Whig party as if it 
were still in existence. ‘‘Don’t you know 
the old Whig party is dead?” at last ex- 
claimed his acquaintance, with evident irri- 
tation. ‘‘Horace Greeley killed it, and it’s 
dead and buried.”’ ‘‘Certainly,’”’ said Mr. 
Corwin, with much solemnity, ‘‘and I am 
one of its graves, sir, and not to be trampled 
on!”’ 


A good story was told at an election meet- 
ing. An Irishman obtained permission from 
his employer to attend a wedding. He 
turned up next day with his arm in a sling, 
and a black eye. ‘‘Hello! What is the 
matter?”’ said his employer. ‘‘Well, you 
see,’’ said the wedding guest, ‘‘we were very 
merry yesterday; and I saw a fellow strut- 
ting about with a swallow-tailed coat and 
a white waistcoat. ‘And who might you 
be?’ said I. ‘I’m the best man?’ said he; 
and begorra, he was, too!”’ 


C. H. STEPHENSON, Mfr., 19 Farrar St., Lynn, Mass. 
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Trade maRr 


Underground 


) Garbage Receiver Ground 


Dieteats the plans s the hg 
‘i _ fly; also prevents dogs, cats an 
Se a a rats making a mess of the garbage. 
No Litter. No Odor. Sold direct. Guaranteed. Nine 
yeare in “pc ra use. It pays to look us up. Send 
or circular. 


Geo. H. Ellis Co. 
PRINTERS 


272 Congress Street, Boston 


Antique Viewsoty¢ 
Towne of Boston 


BY 


JAMES H, STARK 


‘‘Some of the views are taken from 
engravings now exceedingly rare, and 
all of them have an historical value.’’ 


LARGE QUARTO 378 PP. 
PRICE $5.00 POSTPAID 


For Sale by GEO. H. ELLIS CO., 
272 Congress Street, Boston, Mass. 


Educational. 


FOR BOYS. Lo- 


ROCK RIDGE HALL cation high, dry 


and healthful, in one of New England’s most beautiful resi- 
dential villages. Instructors able, experienced, mature. 
Thorough preparation for college. nusual attention 
given boys under seventeen. Well-regulated daily lives for 
all. ‘Gymnasium with swimming pool. For catalog, ad- 
dress Dr. B. R. Wuits, Wellesley Hills, Mass. 

FOR 


The Browne & Nichols School £9%, 


Cambridge, Mass., 29th year opens Sept.28, 1911. Pre- 
pares boys to go through Harvard or any other college. 
Approved course uzder new requirements. High stand- 
ards. Hearty co-operative spirit. Athletics. 


George H, Browne, Rev. Willard Reed, 
Principals. 


KIMBALL SCHOOL for GIRLS 


_University Section of Worcester, Mass. 
25th year. College preparatory, General and Special 
Courses. College Certificate. A few scholarships for 
college girls. Gymnasium, field sports. For illustrated 
catalogue, address Miss E. A. KIMBALL, Principal. 


The MacDuffie School 
For Girls 


183 Central St., Springfield, Mass, 
Principals: 
John MacDuffie (Harvard) 
Mrs. John MacDuffie(Radcliffe) 
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KIDDER, PEABODY & CO. 


118 DEVONSHIRE ST. 
BOSTON 


56 WALL ST. 
NEW YORK 


investment Securities 
Foreign Exchange 
Letters of Credit 


CORRESPONDENTS OF 


BARING BROTHERS & CO, LTD, 
LONDON 


Educational. 


‘ ‘pe w 
The Highland Military Academy pcregittn Mase: 
“A Model School’? says a present patron. Prepares for col- 
lege, professional and business life. 16 acres campus, or- 
chard, farm,6 buildings. Gymnasium. Manual Training. 
Athletic fields. $400. Joseph Alden Shaw,a.m., Headmaster. 


PROCTOR ACADEMY, anoover, n.n. 


A Unitarian School for both sexes. In the foothills of the 
White Mountains, roo miles from Boston. Pure water. 
Bracing air. Separate Dormitories. New Buildings. Five 
Courses,—College Preparatory, Scientific, English, Busi- 
ness, Agriculture. Elementary Work. College Certificate 
privileges. Free Tuition to ten students. Gymnasium. 
Ten Acre Athletic Field. School Farm of roo Acres. $250 
a year; no extras. For catalogue address THEODORE 
ParKER Farr, Principal. 


THE MISSES ALLEN 


School for Girls and Young Ladies. College preparatory 
and general courses. Address: 
THE MISSES ALLEN, West Newton, Mass. 


THE TUCKERMAN SCHOOL 


FOR SUNDAY-SCHOOL WORKERS and PARISH 
ASSISTANTS. For particulars address the Dean, 


MRS. CLARA T. GUILD, 
25 Beacon Street, Boston, Mass. 


HACKLEY SCHOOL 


TARRYTOWN, N.Y. 
Fall Term opens September 20, 1911 
Rev. SAMUEL A. ELIOT, D.D., President, Trustees 
WALTER B. GAGE, Headmaster 


The Meadville Theological School 


MEADVILLE, PA. 
(Founded 1844) 


Is a modern, undogmatic training school for the 
ministry, which seeks to combine accuracy of 
scholarship with catholicity of spirit and practical 
efficiency. In order to meet the demands made 
upon it by the churches, it needs at once double 
its present number of students. For catalogue 


address the President. 
F. C. SOUTHWORTH. 


Four attractive houses in beautiful grounds. 
Fine new gymnasium, all outdoor athletics, 
College preparation and entrance by cer- 

tificate, 


General high school course. 
Postgraduate work 

Music and Art. Domestic Science. 
Practical course in personal accounts, 
Year book and pictures on request. 


